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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


VERY marked figure has passed away from the diplo- 

matic service. Sir William White, British Ambassador 
at Constantinople, died in Berlin on December 28th of a second 
attack of influenza. The son of a Consul, and himself dis- 
tinguished in that service, he attracted the attention of Lord 
Salisbury, in the Conference of Constantinople in 1878, by 
his minute knowledge of Eastern Europe, and the decisive- 
ness of his opinions and character. In 1886 he was appointed 
Ambassador to the Porte, and for five years he has thoroughly 
justified his appointment, acquiring an influence with tbe 
Sultan and all Turkish statesmen which makes all Russian 
and French newspapers hail bis removal as a victory for 
themselves. Personally, he was like a great English squire, 
with a bluffness very unlike the bearing of most diplomatists ; 
but he was exceedingly liked by all around him, and often 
exhibited unexpected powers of management and finesse. 
Feeling himself appreciated, he was devoted to his work ; and 
it will be most difficult to replace him, though Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff has the necessary knowledge, and Sir 
Evelyn Baring adequate ability. The former, however, is said 
to be seriously out of health, and the latter is a special object 
of French antipathy, and will have much to overcome even 
with the Sultan. 


“The honours granted on New Year’s Day are few, but they 
include three peerages, one given to Sir Frederick Roberts, 
the able Commander-in-Chief in India, one to Admiral Sir 
Arthur Acland Hood, and one to Sir W. Thomson, President 
of the Royal Society, the first man of science, we think, who 
ever received the distinction for work in that domain. He 
has, however, besides his scientific rank, a claim on all the 
maritime Governments of the world, earned by perfecting 
what we may call the “ self-rectifying ’’ compass. 

The Waterford election on Wednesday week ended in a 
victory for the Parnellites, the first they have had in any by- 
election. Three-fourths of the electors, or 3,031 out of 4,046, 
recorded their votes, 1,229 being given to Mr. Davitt, and 
1,775 to Mr. J. Redmond, who had thus a majority of 546. 
There is no evidence that the 250 Tories who appeared in 1885 
voted, though, of course, this is alleged by the defeated side ; 
and there was no terrorism sufficient to prevent Anti- 
Parnellite voting. The truth appears to be, that Waterford 
still believes in Mr. Parnell, the power of the priesthood with 
an urban constituency being limited, and the influence of the 
Labour candidate much smaller than was supposed. The blow is 
a severe one to Mr. Davitt personally, as he was supposed to be 
an irresistible candidate, and depresses the whole of Mr. 
Dillon’s party, as it is clear that their majorities at the General 
Election will be greatly reduced. The effect in America, too, 





will be considerable, increasing the reluctance to subscribe 
until the differences among Home-rulers can be removed. 


An explosion of a serious kind occurred in Dublin Castle on 
Thursday at 2 p.m., in a cellar under an office occupied by Mr. 
Cullinane, of the Finance Department. He was not in the 
room, but the floor, ceiling, and part of the furniture were 
smashed. It seems clear that the explosion was due to some 
agent more powerful than gas, probably gun-cotton ; but it is 
uncertain whether its intention was to kill Mr. Cullinane, or to 
blow up the Irish Privy Council, whose chamber is imme 
diately above the office. The former is the more probable 
theory, as the Council is hardly powerful enough to excite the 
deadly malice which must have dictated the cowardly deed. 

It has been formally given out that the Duke of Devonshire 
will still remain at the head of the Liberal Unionist Party, 
but that Mr. Chamberlain will be its leader for the future in 
the House of Commons, Sir Henry James having been, as we 
anticipated, the first to see that this is the appropriate and 
natural arrangement, and that which is most likely to conduce 
to the success of the Unionist policy. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone thinks that the Duke of Devonshire in the House of 
Lords will probably prove a much more effective Liberal 
than Lord Hartington in the House of Commons, where 
the repellent Radicalism of the extreme wing was always 
stimulating his natural Conservatism, whereas now the 
torpid and reactionary Toryism of the Lords will steadily 
stimulate his natural Liberalism. That may very probably be 
the result. Let us hope, too, that Mr. Chamberlain may be 
forced by his new position into a little of that indignation 
against the destructives to which the Duke of Devonshire 
will no longer feel a constant incitement. Mr. Chamberlain 
has some very healthy Conservative instincts in him, admirable 
Radical though he be. 


A remarkable letter from Mr. Chamberlain was read at a 
Unionist meeting in Ruabon on Tuesday. It was dated 
this day week, and was on the subject of the hopelessness 
of pursuing further for the present the great social move- 
ments of the day, if the General Election should bring back 
Mr. Gladstone with the great Home-rule Question hanging 
round his neck and hampering all his movements. Daring 
the whole weary discussion which would so be stirred up, 
“the progress of all other legislation would be stopped, and 
England, Scotland, and Wales will have to wait outside in the 
cold, while the unreasonable demands of the Irish people are 
being attended to.” Well, that is true; and it has been 
pointed out hundreds and thousands of times. But when Mr. 
Chamberlain goes on to maintain that “every Welsh Dis- 
senter who votes for a Gladstonian at the next Election, votes 
first for the indefinite postponement of Welsk Disestablish- 
ment,” he does make a somewhat original remark; for it may 
well be asked what he votes for, as regards Disestablish- 
ment, if he votes for Lord Salisbury’s Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain appears to think that in that case 
the Welshman might get his Disestablishment sooner. It 
is true he is voting for a Government which not only will 
not give it at once, but thinks it altogetherinadmissible. But 
Mr. Chamberlain’s idea appears to be, that when once Home- 
rule is finally knocked on the head, the Liberals will throw over 
that heavy load of ballast, and will take in, in its place, their 
old freight of Liberal measures, in which Disestablishment for 
Wales may be included. 


We submit to Mr. Chamberlain that this is rather a round- 
about way of getting to Welsh Disestablishment. Would it 
not be more candid to say : ‘ You had better give up Disestab- 
lishment for the next few years, and for any other reform look 
to the Unionist Government, if you really wish to carry it’? 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Government would have the good-will to carry 
Disestablishment, but not the opportunity. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government has the opportunity, but not the good-will. We 
confess we do not see that for a Welshman whose heart is 
really bent on Disestablishment, there is much to choose 
between the two; but whatever balance there is, is clearly on 
Mr. Gladstone’s side. One would rather vote for a friend who 
would help us if he could, though he can’t, than for a foe 
who could help us if he would, but won’t. 

Of course Mr. Chamberlain’s letter was at once seized on by 
Sir William Harcourt, who writes to a correspondent suggest. 
ing that Mr. Chamberlain may perhaps be assumed to have 
obtained the Duke of Devonshire’s support to Disestablish- 
ment in Wales, and that, at all events, the Welsh supporters of 
Disestablishment have a right to know whether this is to be 
the new Liberal Unionist programme or not. Heasks whether 
Welsh Disestablishment is to be a new plank in the Unionist 
candidate’s creed in Rossendale, and whether a Welsh advocate 
for Disestablishment would be safe in offering his support 
to the Unionists. There, of course, Sir William Harcourt 
justly hesitates; nor do we think that any Welsh advocate for 
Disestablishment is at all likely to give his vote for a Unionist, 
unless he cares a great deal more for the Union than he does 
for Disestablishment,—a somewhat rare state of mind, we 
fear, among Welsh Dissenters. But the true inference from 
the present attitude of all parties is, that the outlook for the 
Welsh enthusiasts for Disestablishment is exceedingly gloomy, 
whether Mr. Gladstone wins, or Lord Salisbury. 

The Ulster Liberal Unionist Association are in favour of 
the Irish Local Government scheme under strict conditions, 
and no doubt Mr. Balfour’s approaching visit to Belfast 
is meant to fill his sails for the great and dubious enter- 
prise of the coming Session. They propose a scheme of 
County Councils resting on the Barony as a unit,—the 
average number of baronies in a county is, they say, about 
ten, and they propose to give the Local Government Board 
power to divide or combine baronies, so as to bring the actual 
number of constituent baronies in a county to ten,—and 
they would give the suffrage to all ratepayers, but give a 
larger number of votes to the large ratepayers, as in English 
Poor-Law elections. Each barony would elect eight baronial 
Councillors, and the four highest on the poll would become 
County Councillors ; so that if there were ten baronies in the 
county, the number of County Councillors would be forty. 
The County Councillors so elected would co-opt one-third of 
their number of Aldermen, or in such a case as this, thirteen 
Aldermen. The County Council would have all the power of 
the present Grand Jury, except that of presentments under 
the Acts making provision for malicious injuries and riotous 
outrages, which would be left to the present legal tribunals. 
The Baronial Councils would deal with the local improvements 
of the barony, and would be on the same footing as the District 
Councils proposed for England. The Association propose to 
keep the County Councils in order by the help of a 
strengthened Local Government Board, consisting of eight 
official members and eight more nominated from the County 
Councillors,two from each of the four provinces of Ireland. This 
Board would exercise all the powers of veto, and ultimately 
of dissolution of recalcitrant Councils, which the official 
Loeal Government Board exercises at present. Evidently 
the Ulstermen are by no means confident that the right time 
for Irish Local Government has yet arrived in three out of 
the four provinces of Ireland; but they would like to have it 
in Ulster, and to try it under very powerful checks elsewhere. 
But where would the checks go to if Mr. Gladstone won the 
General Election ? 


Lord Salisbury has not been lucky in his recent eccle- 
siastical appointments. The best of them,—Archdeacon 
Norris, to be Dean of Chichester,—has been frustrated by 
death, the Archdeacon having died from bronchitis on the 
very day on which he became Dean. We referred to the 
translation of the Bishop of Sodor and Man (Dr. Bardsley) 
to the See of Carlisle last week. That is a very modest 
appointment indeed. But the appointment of the Archdeacon 
of Huddersfield (Mr. Straton) to the vacant See of Sodor and 
Man is more than modest, almost an act of penitential self- 
humiliation on Lord Salisbury’s part. The Archdeacon’s 
Evangelicalism ig of the noisiest and most militant type, and 





only about a year ago he got into a dispute with the Bishop 
of Chester which made a painful impression on the clergy of 
the Northern Province. We-have not the least wish to see 
the Evangelicals deprived of their fair share of Church 
influence ; but we think that it would be well to select the 
strongest man in every section of the Church for the higher 
dignities, and not, at all events, the most loud-mouthed. 
Sodor and Man would hardly like a Bishop of any but 
decidedly Evangelical bias; but surely a moderate and 
spiritual-minded Evangelical would have been welcome in the 
See which was distinguished by the episcopate of the saintly 
Bishop Wilson. 

The money difficulty seems to stand in the way of the 
Nicaragua Canal, as it did of the canal by Panama. The: 
managers of the undertaking, of whom Senator Edmunds is. 
the most prominent, seem to think a guarantee from the 
Government of the United States indispensable, and fix 
£20,000,000 sterling as the outlay certainly required. Ameri- 
cans, like Englishmen, know what engineers’ estimates are, 
and there is hesitation in Washington about placing such 
a burden on the Treasury, which will, however, probably 
disappear before “ patriotic ” feeling and President Har- 
rison’s strong approval of the scheme. It looks at first 
sight very wasteful not to buy up the works of the 
Panama Canal and finish them; but it is almost impos- 
sible to do business with French shareholders when they 
have international ideas, and the people at Washington hold 
a full control of the water-way to be indispensable to the Union. 
They are probably right, too, at least if they do not intend, 
as they now say they do, to create a really powerful American 
Navy. 

Another disaster has occurred in a theatre from pure panic. 
On Saturday, the Theatre Royal, Gateshead, was crowded 
with spectators intent on a pantomime, when a woman 
noticed some smoke near the balcony, and shrieked out, 
“Fire!” There was really no fire, the smoke arising from 
some paper lighted by a falling match in a crevice between 
two seats; but the audience rose in wild panic, a stampede 
occurred, and, as usual, was fatal to the occupants of the 
gallery. They could only fly by a single staircase with a 
sharp turn in it, and terminated by a door one leaf of which 
was bolted. Forster, a check-taker, threw this open, but was 
crushed by the rush, and his body, falling across the road, 
became the foundation of a barricade. Under the pressure, 
which, remember, is tremendous, equal at least, for each hun- 
dred, to six tons moving at ten miles an hour, nine children, 
ranging in years from eleven to fifteen, were crushed to death. 
Everything was done by the actors and those who re- 
tained their reason to check the stampede, and no blame 
attaches to any one except the audience, who were completely 
carried away by their own selfishness, and that emotion 
which only crowds develop, and to which we attach the word 
“panic,” the ancient name for religious delirium. Nothing, 
it would seem, except military discipline will teach people 
that, if they will only march quietly, any building whatever 
can be emptied in a minute. And nothing except hanging 
will teach the builders of theatres that galleries need two 
staircases, either straight, or with a deep and large bay at each 
turn. 


We regret to record the death of Bishop Crowther, the 
Negro Bishop of the Niger Territory, at the age, as far as he 


._knew, of eighty. He was captured by Mahommedan slave- 


stealers in 1821, and, after cruel suffering, was rescued by a 
British man-of-war, and placed for education with a missionary 
of Freetown. He was subsequently trained at the Church Mis- 
sionary College, Islington, and devoted himself to missionary 
labour on the Niger, where he found and recognised his parents. 
He was a very fair Greek scholar, translated the Bible into 
Yoruba, and in 1864 was consecrated Bishop. His thoroughly 
Negro features were stamped with an expression of humorous 
benevolence, and, like Dr. Blyden, he not only meant good to 
his colour, but he tried energetically to do it. He always 
excused his countrymen, at least in our hearing; but we fancy 
he felt very keenly the inherent difficulty of raising the 
majority of them. He was a good man, and specially in- 
teresting because, unlike the majority of intelligent Negroes, 
he was a real product of Africa, and not of the century of 





“training” “enjoyed” by American or West Indian slaves. 
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The Native Indian Congress met this year, on December 
28th, at Nagpore, almost in the centre of India, some eight 
hundred delegates being in attendance. A Madras Brahmin 
was voted to the chair, and the meeting, after expressing pro- 
found loyalty to the Crown and a desire for the permanent 
connection of India with England, passed resolutions in favour 
of allowing the people an effective voice in the government, 
and declared that “the starving condition of the masses ”— 
who, it should be recollected, are freeholders owning all India, 
—was due to the exclusion of the people from the adminis- 
tration. The delegates press for reductions in the 
expenditure on the Army, especially in frontier defences, 
and Ordnance, Commissariat, and Store Departments; for 
the substitution of natives for Europeans in civil adminis- 
tration; for a widespread system of Volunteering; for 
examinations for the Civil Service to be held in India; for 
the reduction of the salt-tax; and for a larger expendi- 
ture on (English) education. The reasonableness of these 
demands depends, of course, entirely upon the fitness of 
India for self-government, which the “educated natives” 
affirm, but which all Europeans acquainted with the country 
deny. It is to be remarked that no scheme of representation 
is ever proposed in these Congresses, those who manage them 
being well aware that the representation of graduates, which 
they really desire, would be offensive to democratic feeling ; 
while the representation of the uneducated masses is practi- 
cally impossible. 





The Japanese find their Parliament rather unmanageable. 
Being the most imitative of races, they have adopted repre- 
sentative institutions, and the power of making laws and con- 
trolling the Executive has been entrusted to a House of 
Commons. It appears that the Members betook themselves 
at once to agitation, obstructed all business systematically, 
refused to vote supplies even for the ordinary business of 
the State, and declined altogether to allow the proposed ex- 
penditure for the relief of the sufferers in the provinces 
ruined by the earthquake. The Mikado has accordingly sent 
them home, and though a new Parliament will probably be 
summoned, it will be under materially modified electoral con- 
ditions, the Government either intervening as it has not done 
yet, or decreeing a modification of the suffrage. Mean- 
while, the expenditure for the distressed districts has been 
sanctioned by Imperial decree. The Japanese differ widely 
from all other Asiatics, but it is in their greater resemblance 
to clever children, and clever children do not make the most 
efficient electors. They naturally love noise, and desire above 
all things more cake. 


M. Ribot, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, on 
Monday made another speech upon Bulgaria. He maintained 
that the Capitulations, under which no foreigner can be 
punished in Turkey without the intervention of his Consul, 
were confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin, and that, Bulgaria 
being in Turkey, the expulsion of M. Chadourne was 
illegal. He had consequently addressed a note to the 
Turkish Government calling upon the Sultan, as suzerain 
of Bulgaria, to compel the observance of the treaties 
respecting foreigners. “The dignity of the French Govern- 
ment is concerned, and I must obtain satisfaction.” It 
will be observed that M. Ribot begs the question of the 
dependence of the Bulgarian Government, which is purely 
nominal, as has been shown by the repeated expulsions 
of Russian and Macedonian intriguers, without remonstrance 
either from St. Petersburg or Constantinople. His appeal, 
moreover, is a little clumsy, for the Sultan is always pro- 
testing against the Capitulations as injurious to his dignity, 
and fatal to the good government of his States. To ask his 
Majesty, therefore, to compel Bulgaria to respect their pro- 
visions, is to ask him to strengthen the agreements which he 
is calling upon Europe to abandon. The Russian Govern- 
ment, it is stated, which does not love special correspondents, 
and does not wish to affirm that the expulsion of its own subjects 
was illegal, has quietly requested M. Ribot not to make too much 
of the affair; and if M. Stambouloff is cautious, it will pro- 
bably be allowed to drop. 


The Russian famine is assuming vast proportions. A 
trustworthy gentleman, residing in Samara, declares in the 
Nineteenth Century that half the population of that province, 
1,250,000 persons, are literally starving to death; and M. 


Levasseur, the eminent French statist, caleulates that to | 





supply the deficiency in thirteen provinces, 6,500 ships must 
be employed, carrying 128,000,000 hectolitres of grain, which 
will cost £60,000,009. The State has not the money to spend, 
and if it had, could not convey the grain over a surface of 
1,000,000 square kilométres, and to the 5,400,000 houses in 
want of food. Moreover, the assertion, at first disbelieved, that 
official corruption would not be checked even by the horrors of 
the famine, has been proved to be true. The whole subscrip- 
tion of St. Petersburg for the benefit of its own poor and those 
of its environs has been stolen, the 15,000,000 lb. of rye-flour 
purchased being found to be uneatable, and even in parts 
poisonous. There is something which might make a Ozar 
despair in such an incident occurring under such circum- 
stances. He can only work with the tools he has,—and if 
they are rotten? Publicity would probably be a cure, but 
publicity implies popular control. 


Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the Ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, and husband of the Princess Helena, 
lost his left eye on Saturday at Osborne, in consequence of a 
shot (believed to have been fired by the Duke of Connaught) 
getting reflected downwards from a tree and passing through 
the eyelid and eye. Mr. Lawson, the Queen’s oculist, was at once 
telegraphed for, and found it necessary to remove the injured 
eye on Sunday. The Prince is going on as well as pos- 
sible, and there is every reason to hope that the right 
eye may not suffer sympathetically. But the accident isa 
very deplorable one, and causes much sorrow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor and Bishopsgate, where the Prince has 
made himself very popular. It seems a great pity for the 
sake of a few pheasants to run the risk of shooting in a very 
confined space and amongst trees, as the Royal party were 
compelled to shoot on Saturday afternoon. No carelessness 
is attributed to any one of the party. But the party as a 
whole would have been wiser in agreeing to sacrifice the 
interests of their bag to the interests of each other. 





At the Godstone Petty Sessions last week, Charles Dodson, 
—described as a Wesleyan minister, but disowned by the 
Wesleyan Methodists as not belonging to their body,—was con- 
victed of gross cruelty to a pony, which he tortured with an 
india-rubber bearing-rein fastened from the top of a pad toa 
Liverpool curb-bit, while attached to the ring were two bags 
of shot weighing 2 lb. 60z. The poor creature’s tongue hung 
out, and was perfectly black, hard, and swollen, and the evi- 
dence was that it had suffered excruciating agony. Mr. 
Dodson’s pony-carriage had texts inscribed on it: “Thy grace 
is sufficient for me” on the front, and “ The coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh” on the back,—the former text being 
evidently quite inapplicable to Mr. Dodson, and the latter a 
very anxious prospect for him, if he really believed it. The 
Magistrates fined this religious gentleman five guineas, 
including costs, and the fine was immediately paid; but such 
a fine, though probably the only possible penalty, is very 
inadequate for a case of this sort. We cannot help wishing 
that people who carelessly or deliberately inflict such tortures 
should somehow learn by experience what they really imply. 


Lord Grimthorpe seized, of course, with delight on an 
opportunity of killing two birds with one stone, when he 
found that thirty-eight ecclesiastics had fulminated against 
Mr. Gore, and that it was open to him to hit with the same 
missile both Mr. Gore and his antagonists. Accordingly, 
in one of those raspy letters which naturally suggest 
a stone capable of slaying a couple of birds at once, sent 
to Thursday’s Times, he indulges to his heart’s content both 
his disgust for Mr. Gore and the Pusey House, and his dis- 
gust for the Deans and other dignitaries who have fulminated 
their protest against Mr.Gore. But so faras we can judge, he 
is more anxious (and much less likely) to injure Mr. Gore than 
he is to injure the injudicious divines. Perhaps he will find 
that the stone has missed both, for his letter expresses so 
much unsupported contempt for both parties, that it will 
not be much read by the friends of either party. Apparently 
Lord Grimthorpe knows but little on the subject on which he 
is writing; otherwise he could hardly write at once so scorn- 
fully and so ineffectively. He seems to be firing in the air. 
Raspiness is his forte; almightiness is his failing. 


Bank Rate, 33 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Thursday 951. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICS IN 1892. 


OLITICAL forecasts are perhaps the most wounding 
things to human vanity which the eagerness of men 
to anticipate the future produces. And we feel this 
doubly in commencing a year which, under all ordinary 
circumstances, must be a year of change, and may be a 
year of very great and serious change. If any one at the 
close of 1869 had written a forecast of the year 1870, how 
little it would have resembled the reality! At the close of 
1869, everything looked peaceful, and the recent appre- 
hensions of war had quite passed away. At the end of 
1870, Paris was girdled about with armies; the Emperor 
of the French was in captivity; the future German 
Emperor was preparing for the dignity which he was to 
assume within a few days; and the whole political aspect 
of Europe hadbeen suddenly transformed. Or take even 
the close of 1885. The new Parliament was elected. Mr. 
Gladstone had just sprung the Home-rule policy on the 
nation. The unsuccessful expedition to relieve Khartoum 
was moving slowly up the Nile. And he would have beena 
bold man who should have predicted that both these great 
political enterprises were destined to come to grief, the one 
in a few weeks, the other in a few months, and that Mr. 
Gladstone was really entering on a period of comparative 
political eclipse, in which both failures would be very im- 
portant factors. Still less would any sober politician have 
predicted that the Tory Government which would displace 
Mr. Gladstone’s, would prove one of the most coherent and 
successful of recent Governments, and pursue a consistent 
policy of external conciliation and internal reform. Yet 
that was what resulted from the agitating events that were 
coming to the birth in 1885. 

It is, therefore, with no vain idea of forecasting the 
events of 1892 that we have placed the name of the New 
Year at the head of our article. The General Election 
which will probably take place during its course, is not 
one of which any thoughtful man would venture to predict 
the issue. Still less would he predict in what practical 
consequences either of the possible results would work itself 
out. But there are certain tendencies inherent in the 
events of the past year which must bear some kind of fruit 
in the year which has just begun; and it is on those ten- 
dencies that we wish to make a few reflections. We shall 
have this year a much younger Leader of the House of 
Commons than any to whom we have been recently accus- 
tomed; while even as regards the small but politically 
weighty party of the Liberal Unionists, we shall have a some- 
what younger and considerably more “advanced” leader 
than the great statesman who is now relegated to the House 
of Lords. The effect of both these changes must be con- 
siderable, though it would be very difficult to determine in 
what direction it will in the first instance work. We may 
expect in any case a Government with more confidence 
and more hopefulness in it than any we have lately had ; 
but that confidence and hopefulness, if they should prove 
at all too reckless of consequences, may, of course, lead to 
disaster rather than to success. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, whatever policy they adopt, are tolerably 
certain to throw into it a verve which was not noticeable 
in Mr. W. H. Smith (though Mr. W. H. Smith was as 
firm as he was prudent) or Lord Hartington, and which 
hardly distinguish Lord Salisbury. Both of them are 
deeply convinced that the time for anything like stand- 
still Toryism is past, and that Conservatism, if it is to 
succeed, must be of a popular type, and must borrow a 
good deal from the democratic tendencies of the day. We 
may depend upon it, we think, that, whether for good or 
for evil, the leaders of the two Unionist sections in the 
House of Commons will be more sanguine and less con- 
siderate of the mere “classes,” as Mr. Gladstone unfor- 
tunately called them, than Lord Salisbury would be, if he 
alone had to determine the policy of his party. The con- 
sequence may be a premature fall of the Government, for 
it is always a little difficult for one party to borrow judi- 
ciously from the tendencies of the opposite party. Or it 
may be a considerable increase in the popularity of the 
Government. But whichever of the two it be for the 
moment, we may be sure of this, that the permanent drift 
of political tendency all points to that greater popularisa- 


with so much disfavour, and against which the Anti-Jacobin 
lifts up its voice from week to week with faithful im- 
potence. It is not to be forgotten that Mr. Balfour almost 
began his political career as one of the Fourth Party, and’ 
that though his close relationship with Lord Salisbury 
has more or less obscured that aspect of his political life 
of late years, it really betokened his sympathy with the 
kind of Tory Democracy against which in 1867 Lord 
Salisbury (then Lord Cranborne) had testified in vain. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, at one time the leader of the 
party, with all his cleverness and willingness to take his 
cue from the people, has proved too feather-brained for 
any permanent career as a British statesman. But Sir John 
Gorst, another member of that minute party, is steadily 
gaining ground in politics, and gaining it just because he 
studies the popular tendencies of the hour, and endea- 
vours to filter away their impurities through the fine 
network of a shrewd politician’s brain. Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain may easily miss their spring. The 
first great task on which they are embarked will prove a 
peculiarly delicate and difficult one, for neither are their 
Unionist supporters agreed on its wisdom, nor are their 
antagonists unaware of the great advantage they may well 
reap from the Conservative attempt to give to Irish 
counties what it is intended to deny to Irish provinces and 
to Ireland as a whole. But the fate as well of the British 
Local Government Bills as of the Free Education Bill has 
shown that even the internal divisions of the Conservative 
Party have no such power to arrest a popular measure, as 
a hostile popular feeling has to arrest a measure (like 
the Licences Bill) which the classes approve and the 
masses dislike. It will not be an casy matter to carry 
Local Government for Ireland by playing off the votes 
of the Opposition against the votes of steady Conservative 
or Liberal Unionist supporters. But it is quite on the cards 
that even if the enterprise should turn out as imprudent 
as it is certainly dubious and delicate, it may yet be 
carried to its completion by that aura popularis which 
bore the Government on in spite of the murmurs from 
their own side against both the grant of British Local 

Government and of Free Education. Public sympathy may 
very easily lead a Government into a scrape by putting 
into its hands administrative powers which it is just as 
dangerous to use as to suspend. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a measure being useful at the polls, which yet proves 
dangerous and mischievous when it comes to the test of 

practical use. But whether Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 

lain make a failure or a success of the next Session, there 

can be no doubt that their leadership dates a crisis in 

the development of popular Conservatism, which is 

now for the first time showing the results of the 

wide suffrage for Parliamentary elections, not only in 

the character of the measures which the Conservative 

Government introduces, but in the character of the states- 

men by whom the Conservative Party are more and more 

preferring to be led. Not only are the old Conservative 

leaders changing their tone, but the popular tone is ex- 

changing the old Conservative leaders for new ones. As we 

have already said, we cannot be at all sure that this process 

will not begin with something of a hitch or a mishap. For 

it cannot go smoothly without the exercise of great tact 

and circumspection. But mishap or no mishap, it is a 

process which cannot permanently be arrested, and which, 

even if temporarily unsuccessful, must certainly both 

recur and be extended. The days of unsympathetic 

Toryism are past. 

1892 will, then, certainly produce for us ever-multiplying 

evidences of the tendency of popular Conservatism to find 

for itself leaders of a genuinely popular instinct and bias. 

But there is one direction in which we expect to see that 

this tendency may involve us in serious political anxieties. 

Mr. Balfour is to inaugurate his new position in Parliament. 

by paying a visit to Ulster in the middle of this month, 

—a visit in which he can hardly help appealing more 

or less forcibly to the exclusive Protestant sympathies 

of the Orangemen. And Mr. Chamberlain has hardly 

made a speech or written a letter for several months 

back in which he has not struck the same note. It 

is, indeed, one of the true and most legitimate grounds 

of objection to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, that that policy 

does threaten Protestant Ulster with a very great and 

dangerous revolution. At the same time, we have no 

wish to see the pendulum swinging back from a bias 
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bigotry. Mr. Balfour, after his long and successful 
struggle with the difficulties of Irish government, will feel 
this danger as profoundly as we can. But we are not sure 
that he can overcome it. It is inherent in the very cir- 
cumstances of the case. If we are to resist Irish Home- 
rule, we must avail ourselves of the help of those who 
dread it. And it will hardly be easy, even if it is possible, 
to avail ourselves of the help of those who dread it, 
without favouring too much the bigoted prejudices of the 
Orange Party. We have reason, then, to believe that the 
politics of 1892 will not only develop greatly the democratic 
sympathies of Conservatism, but will develop them too 
exclusively in the direction of Orange prepossessions. We 
fear the rise of a sacerdotal democracy in Ireland much, 
but we fear the recrudescence of an Orange democracy 
even more. Unfortunately, the one danger cannot loom 
large without the other looming large also. When Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley lean on the priests, it is in- 
evitable that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain should lean 
on the Orangemen. 





THE WATERFORD ELECTION. 


(RYHE lesson of the Waterford election seems to us to be, 

that the split between the Irish factions is a little 
deeper even than was supposed, that it will certainly last 
until the General Election—which means much for the 
prospects of the next Session—and that it will influence 
even that Election in two separate ways. The Parnellites, 
to begin with, are clearly not in despair at their repeated 
defeats. They are ready to fight, again and again, with 
an energy and pluck which, if we less heartily disapproved 
their cause, would extort from us something very like 
admiration. This energy of itself-implies that every- 
where the division of the Irish Home-rulers will con- 
tinue; that the Clerical Party will be unable to talk of 
“unanimity ;” that everywhere at the great Election 
a passionate minority will have to be reckoned with, who 
will not only disturb order, and in a few cases even 
allow Unionists to slip in, but will reduce the visible 
majorities, so as to create in England, on the Continent, 
and in America, the impression that the Home-rule Party 
in Ireland has crumbled from within. If a third of all 
Irish electors are Unionists, and a third vote against the 
recognised Home-rule candidates, where is the Irish “ over- 
whelming majority ” in future to be found? That is nota 
true impression, for the factions vie with one another in 
their hostility to English rule; but it will be the im- 
pression everywhere, and will have many results. The 
Parnellites cannot win seats, cannot in the counties sin- 
cerely hope to keep their own; but they will fight, 
and in fighting carry with them a third of the host of 
Heaven. It is nonsense to say, as is being said, that 
their influence “has ceased to be a factor” in the 
struggle. The Anti-Parnellites could hardly have had 
more favourable conditions than they had in Waterford. 
They had the whole Clerical party at their back. They 
had the best candidate they could have picked in Ireland, 
a man whose sincerity no one doubts, who is the recognised 
head of the Labour party, and an orator of especial and 
proved persuasiveness. And yet they failed. Mr. Davitt 
himself says that he was beaten by terrorism and the pig- 
buyers; but in Ireland it is always the majority which 
terrorises, and the wielders of the shillelaghs do not know 
the secrets of the ballot. As to the pig-buyers, pigs do not 
grow in streets ; and if they did, how could the pig-buyers 
threaten worse than the old landlords did, who were defied in 
every county in Southern Ireland? Mr. Davitt himself 
admits that the “mob” was wholly Parnellite, and the 
result shows that so were the majority of the electors. Mr. 
Dillon knows his countrymen as well as Mr. Davitt, and 
his “visible despair” shows that he recognises the truth, 
which is not that his party is outnumbered in Ireland, for 
it is not, but that it has lost its cohesion, and sunk into a 
kind of. anarchy of factions. 

We record the facts, as they appear to us, without a 
trace of pleasure, even from the party point of view. The 
impression sure to arise in England, that Home-rule is 
moribund, is a pure injury to the Unionists, whose ground 
of appeal to the people is that the safety of the Kingdom 
stands before any other bond or object of party cohesion. 
The Parnellites are not loyalists that we should rejoice in 
their victory, but if anything, rather more hostile to Union 
than even their avowed rivals. Moreover, it is better, if we 





are to think of parties, that the truth should be known; 
and the truth is, that if the Anti-Parnellites win, the 
whole movement must pass under the control of the 
Roman Catholic Church. There is no possibility of a 
Home-rule victory without the aid and guidance of the 
priesthood ; and the moment that is perceived, a rew 
dread, a new perception of what Home-rule means, will 
spring up, alike in Scotland and England, and make 
thousands of voters, otherwise devoted to Mr. Gladstone, 
shrink away from the polls. Every victory like that at 
Waterford helps to disguise without improving clerical 
ascendency in Ireland, and therefore, on party grounds, 
we had rather that Catholic Ireland were united. It is 
not, however, party sentiment which at this juncture, we 
think, ought to govern. 

We want to see the Irish carry out by honest means the 
great agrarian change on which the majority of them are 
so set, and then silently abandon Home-rule, either as 
inexpedient, or as a policy which the circumstances 
of the world and the tyranny of fate render im- 
possible of attainment. We do not want to see that 
dream go on governing Irishmen for another generation, 
arresting all practicable progress, cleaving Cuatholic 
society into fractions, each with its own ever-multiplying 
vendettas, and reducing the country into what would be, 
but for the strong English hand above all, a miserable 
because meaningless condition of political anarchy. An 
Ireland divided like a Spanish-American State might be 
impotent to secure Home-rule, but it would be also im- 
potent to help on any kind of progress within the United 
Kingdom. It would be a weight on the body politic, nota 
source of strength within it. The true reconciliation, be it 
of liking, be it only of recognised expediency, which we hope 
one day to see between Ireland and England, is not helped 
on one whit, rather it is indefinitely delayed, by this great 
faction-fight. Neither of the parties desires that recon- 
ciliation. On the contrary, each endeavours to outstrip 
the other in preventing it, and in creating a bitterness 
which will make even a reconciliation through common- 
sense, a reconciliation as of partners in a successful busi- 
ness, the next thing to impossible. Their existence, more- 
over, destroys the whole impression which the failure 
of their cause would otherwise have made upon the 
Irish mind. If Mr. Parnell had lived, had kept his 
power, had continued to bind together all the sticks 
in his faggot, and had then been defeated, Ireland would 
have submitted, at least for a generation, to the conditions 
of her destiny, conditions most of them, as we contend, 
not made by man at all, and absolutely unalterable. But 
with the two Home-rule factions raging at one another 
and fighting round every polling-booth, Ireland will not 
be impressed by defeat at all; will ascribe it, as we see the 
Sunday Sun does already, to perverse ill-luck; and will 
continue waiting, as she has done for centuries, for a turn 
of fortune, or the rise of another Parnell, or a great wave of 
opinion in the direction of unity which shall give her 
another chance. The sterile contest will go on, sterile as 
ever, for a time which none of the statesmen of this 
generation will live to see, and with results which must be 
pure misery to honest friends of Ireland. 

It seems to us that some of our Unionist friends, in 
considering this struggle, forget the very first condition of 
the problem. If the Unionists win, Ireland is to be a 
part of the United Kingdom for ever, and anything which 
militates against her prosperity, or her progress, or her 
social happiness, causes injury to every other part. We 
should no more think of rejoicing in any proof of her in- 
cipacity for affairs, than of rejoicing in a famine or a 
great flood, though either, if extensive enough, might 
defeat Home-rule. And the incapacity she is showing 
just now is, from that point of view, absolutely grievous. 
There never was in the history of faction so senseless a 
battle as the one now raging between the Parnellites and 
Anti-Parnellites. The ideas, the methods, the objects of 
the two factions are absolutely identical, while their leaders 
only the other day were all in love with one another, and 
pronouncing on each other orations of praise sickening 
in their laudatory sweetness. One of the factions, no 
doubt, declares that the other errs in its alliance with Mr. 
Gladstone; but that alliance was the work of its own 
leader, whose policy it professes to hold in reverence. And 
although the same party professes to be aghast at Clerical 
dictation, no human being doubts, ieast of all do its own 
members doubt, that if the priesthood became Parnellite 
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they would at once be hailed by those who now assail them, 
as the “natural leaders of a faithful and a religious people.” 
The struggle is simply a quarrel, bred of anger, about trifles 
among a population which, when angry, loses all sense of 
proportion, and, so to speak, refuses to be paid a debt 
because the coin offered bears a superscription which 
it does not quite approve. The argument that such 
a contest proves at least incapacity for self-government, 
proves too much, at least for Unionists, for it proves 
that they are wrong in offering to these incapable people 
their full share in the government of the Empire. Wecan 
feel no pleasure in any spectacle of the kind, and would 
infinitely rather that the Irish Home-rulers fell into one 
another’s arms, elected a new leader with some statesman- 
like qualities, and fought out the battle fairly and squarely, 
submitting, if beaten in the end, as the South has done. 
Nobody has ever blamed the Southerners for accepting facts, 
and nobody would blame the Irish if they did the same 
thing. As it is, they are just now calling down upon them- 
selves a contempt which, from the Unionist point of view, 
ought to lower, and does lower, the prestige of the whole 
Kingdom. 


CONTROVERSY IN AN UNAUTHORITATIVE 
CHURCH. 


Ff igpecepey DENISON retorts upon the Guardian 
in its issue of Wednesday last, that it hardly lies 
in the mouth of a journalist who is so careful not to define 
his own view of the questions disputed between the critics 
and the believers in the literal inspiration of every word 
of the Bible, to reproach the signatories of the “‘ Declara- 
tion” with the vagueness of that document. And, in fact, 
we should not have regarded the “ Declaration” as vague, 
if it may be taken, as we believe it may be taken, in its 
popular and obvious sense. If it did not mean that so far 
as the “original text” of Scripture can be ascertained,— 
ascertained, that is, with something like moral certainty, 
—its teaching ought to be regarded as overruling any doubt 
that the human reason could suggest affecting the proba- 
bility or possibility of its subject-matter, we do not think 
that the thirty-eight ecclesiastics could be defended 
from the charge of putting forth a protest against 
criticisms which they did not really understand. Never- 
theless, we quite agree with the Guardian that the 
discussion it raised would have been a great deal more 
useful and fruitful, if it had been carefully provided 
with concrete illustrations of the kind of criticisms con- 
demned, and of the reasons for rejecting them. And we 
are quite willing to admit that both Archdeacon Wilson’s 
reply, and the Guardian’s own comments,—as well on the 
Thirty-eight as on Archdeacon Wilson,—would have been 
much more instructive than they are, if they had been 
illustrated in the same explicit manner. It is at once both 
the chief advantage and the chief disadvantage of the 
Anglican Communion, that there is no living authority 
within it to which appeal can be made as definitely ex- 
pressing the voice of the Church. There is no official 
Anglican authority in existence which has the right to say, 
‘This is the belief of our Church,’ or ‘ This is not the belief 
of our Church.’ If such an authority ever existed, it has 
not been exercised for near three hundred years ; and so 
far as appearances go, it is not likely to be exercised for 
the next hundred years at least. The Courts of Law may 
decide how far the profession of any given belief does or 
does not furnish grounds for refusing to regard an English 
clergyman as entitled to continue to hold his official 
position; but there is no Court for deciding the very 
different question, whether or not any theological judgment 
a clergyman has pronounced is or is not in unison with the 
true Anglican faith. It is, we say, both the chief advantage 
and the chief disadvantage of our Church, that this power 
of declaring its mind on modern disputes is in abeyance, 
and likely to continue in abeyance ;—the chief advantage, 
because it secures the Church against a succession of; 
formal judgments, schisms, catastrophes, and moral crises ;| 
the chief disadvantage, because it leaves every Anglican in 
serious doubt as to whether he does or does not belong to 
a Church which can correct him if he be in error, and sup- 
port him if he be in the right. In short, the Anglican 
Church is in a thoroughly provisional and ambiguous 
doctrinal position, which secures her against any hasty 
act of dogmatic dictation, while it denies her any of 
the confidence and consolation of bearing definite official 
witness against contemporary error, and in favour of con- 








temporary testimony to the truth. Members of the 
Anglican Church are pretty safe against authoritative con- 
demnations of the insufficiency of their creed, but they 
are also destitute of the protection which a perfectly 
organised body affords to all true and living members of 
the communion. 

Now, in this condition of things, it is clear that dis- 
cussion becomes almost a purely mischievous wrangle, 
unless it be both sufficiently moderate in tone and suffi- 
ciently definite in drift to affect very seriously the 
private judgment of those who read it. And while it 
does not seem to us that any of the latest set of dis- 
putants are immoderate in tone,—even Archdeacon Wilson 
is only immoderate when interpreted by opponents who 
are so offended with him that they put the worst colour 
on his statements,—it also seems to us that all of them, 
including the denouncers of vagueness, are disposed to 
be indefinite in drift. Discussion which cannot by any 
possibility lead to an authoritative judgment, should at 
least take double pains to lead to the clearing away of 
crude and confusing and indefinite issues. Now, we should 
like both those who protest against the dangers of the new 
criticism, and those who extol its advantages, and those again 
who stand cautiously between and put forth non-committal 
entreaties to all clergymen to be clear and cautious, 
to confine themselves to statements which would really 
promote the formation of individual opinion. Even general 
entreaties to be clear and prudent, however praiseworthy, 
are themselves vague, and far from being necessarily pro- 
ductive of clearness and prudence. Would it not be possible 
to bring discussion to a much more definite point ? 

(1.) Does Scripture even so much as suggest that the “ in- 
spiration of God” implies anything approaching to infalli- 
bility in the agent who is thus inspired? Is not such 
inspiration attributed to Moses, and are we not yet expressly 
taught that Moses did what he was not inspired to do and 
ought not to have done? And if that be so as to deeds, 
why not also as to words or writings ? 

(2.) Are there not scores and scores of instances in 
which the Scriptures, whether Jewish or Christian, appear, 
on the surface at least, to contradict each other as regards 
matters of fact,—as, for example, as to the characters of 
Jewish and Israelitish Kings? as to the mode of the death 
of Judas ? as to the question whether Christ’s Last Supper 
was the proper Jewish Passover, or an anticipation of that 
rite ? 

(3.) If it be admitted that superficially there are such 
contradictions as these, and a considerable number of them, 
does it not become very difficult to suppose that the docu- 
ments in which these superficial difficulties abound, were 
inspired in the sense of anything at all approaching to 
direct dictation. Can we attribute to divine purpose the 
temptation to doubt which would neeessarily spring out 
of the direct suggestion of apparent contradictions ? 

(4.) If it be contended that only the original text of 
Scripture was inspired, and that wherever you cannot get 
at even a confident judgment as to what that text was, 
you have no guarantee of inspiration, is it possible to feel 
any confidence in the inspiration of a single Hebrew sen- 
tence in the Old Testament, of which all the extant MSS. 
are so late? And what inferences are we to draw from 
the fact that in the (we presume) inspired Greek text of 
the New Testament, almost all the quotations of the Old 
Testament given are taken from a comparatively early 
Greek translation, and not from any Hebrew original at all ? 

All these are questions which seem to us to be by no 
means vague and by no means rashly put, but to be quite 
within the reach of sober, calm, reasonable criticism, 
involving neither harsh language nor arrogant judgments. 
And though, of course, one of the possible answers 
to each of these questions must suggest decided 
limits to the inspiration of Scripture, no possible 
answer to them would in any way strike at the root- 
idea of inspiration itself. True inspiration will remain, 
though all these questions were answered in the 
manner which to us seems the most natural and reason- 
able. The inspiration which the helmsman derives from 
watching the compass is not the less evident, because 
occasionally he cannot, with all his care,—the ship being 
what she is,—keep her head to the true course. It is the 
steady movement in one direction in the teaching of all 
inspired men, stretching over thousands of years, which 
attests the meaning of divine guidance, and that is not a 
bit the less conspicuous, for the occasional incapacity of 
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the inspired teacher to give up his mind freely and fully 
to the influence by which nevertheless he is, on the 
whole, guided. Perhaps, indeed, we may discern that this 
guidanc> was never used to ensure historic accuracy, except 
as to facts directly involving the nature and character 
of God. But however that may be, we submit that the 
discussion of such questions as we have suggested, need not 
be either vague or angry, and that any clear answer to them 
would greatly facilitate the formation of a definite Anglican 
opinion on the subject of the true meaning of inspiration 
and its true limits. Even the Guardian, we think, might 
be persuaded to give a definite answer of its own to some 
of the questions we have suggested,—not perhaps without 
gravely offending some of those various schools of non- 
committal theology which appear, as Dr. Newman said, 
to be steering a middle course “between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of aye and no,” but at least without offending 
any sincere seeker after truth, however timid, sensitive, 
and scrupulous. 


GREAT POWERS AND LITTLE POWERS. 


HE latest Bulgarian incident, and the latest Chilian, 
taken together, reveal an international difficulty 
which, though not of the first importance, is quite real, 
and apparently incapable of removal. It is a hard thing 
for a little State to obtain justice against a big one, and 
harder for a big State to secure it against a little one. 
The little State cannot go to war for anything less than 
its existence, or, if it does, it is defeated; and its allies, 
though they may remonstrate, will not, unless it is actually 
invaded, go to war on its account. It may appeal to 
“ public opinion,” but that helps it exceedingly little; and 
there is no tribunal competent even to decide that, under 
recognised public law, its claim is based on right. If, 
therefore, its enemy is persistent, the little State can only 
submit, with a protest to which nobody attends, that it 
gives way only because its opponent possesses superior 
physical force. On the other hand, if a big State is 
injured by a little one, it finds itself hampered in its 
demand for redress at almost every turn. Opinion is 
opposed to hostilities between unequal Powers, and unless 
strongly excited, the great State is unwilling to incur the 
charge of being a bully. It has usually, moreover, affairs 
of magnitude on hand which are endangered by even small 
wars, and is suspicious of many rivals, presumably jealous, 
who are as powerful as itself. Suppose, for example, that 
France is as much in the right in her claim against 
Bulgaria as M. Ribot tries every week to make out, how 
is she to enforce it? The case, as it appears to French- 
men, is good enough, a violent outrage having been 
committed on a French subject, in the teeth of a specific 
treaty, by the direct and acknowledged order of the Govern- 
ment of a friendly State. That is sufficient ground, 
assuming sufficient evidence, for any proceeding ; but what 
is M. Ribot actually to do? He has no means other than 
physical of coercing Bulgaria; and if he uses physical 
means, he runs the risk of precipitating a great war. Even 
Russia has warned him to beware of going too far; and if 
a French squadron were ordered to Bourgas, the questions 
with the Great Powers would be endless, Russia main- 
taining that the Black Sea is mare clauswm, while England 
and Austria would immediately claim the right of 
watching that a French blockade should not be used 
to cover a Russian descent. M. Ribot, in truth, can 
do nothing; and assuming the French argument to be cor- 
rect, which in our judgment it is not, France is compelled 
to put up with serious injury. Take, again, the Chilian 
case, and assume, as President Harrison is reported to do, 
that American sailors have been unwarrantably treated 
with the consent of Chili, and what is the Union to do? 
It cannot invade Chili, and a blockade of Chilian ports 
would not only produce great irritation in Europe for 
financial and commercial reasons, but would involve many 
of the dangers of war, the Chilian torpedo service being 
efficient, and be fatal to Mr. Blaine’s great project of a 
commercial alliance with all Spanish-American States. 
Those States will all sympathise with Chili against the 
Anglo-Saxon Power which, as they would conceive, was 
menacing them all. There is nothing to be done that is 
not bigger than the occasion requires; and yet, if nothing 
is done, the Union, on the hypothesis, submits to un- 
justifiable or even defiant injury. 
Formerly, in Europe at all events, there was a remedy 
which would work without any danger of war; but it has 








been suspended, and may never be renewed. Before 1870, 
the Five Powers acted in all matters not of the first 
concern as an informal tribunal. Their diplomatists 
ascertained the facts, came to a decision on principles 
compounded of justice and expediency—the latter, no 
doubt, often prevailing—and signified that such-and-such 
a compromise must be accepted. The intimation was in- 
formal, and, in a conventional sense, secret; nobody’s 
dignity was publicly wounded, and the “ arrangement” was 
accepted, sometimes, we believe, with a tacit understanding, 
that the indemnities, &c., sanctioned would never be de- 
manded in cash. There was, at all events, peace, without 
submission to injustice on one side, or to force majeure on the 
other ; and gradually the quarrel was forgotten. It is, how- 
ever, the greatest drawback to the otherwise beneficial effect 
of the Triple Alliance, that it has dissolved the great Euro- 
pean tribunal. That alliance, whatever its other merits, splits 
Europe into two armed camps so jealous of each other, 
and so watchful, that scarcely any common action can be 
taken of the smallest and most necessary kind. The Five 
Powers are not even cordially agreed to protect Europeans 
in the interior of China, and their agreement as to a quarrel 
arising in Hastern Europe is next to an impossibility. They 
have no interest very often in not agreeing ; but they dis- 
trust each other too much, and their agents are too much 
embittered against each other, or too suspicious of each 
other, for even fairly judicial action. In the Americas, 
on the other hand, there never has been a tribunal, and 
though the United States and England together could 
easily make one, their ideas are much too separate, 
while the Spanish-American States affected would regard 
their combined action, on any plea whatever, with the 
angriest jealousy. 

Where is the remedy for a state of affairs which might 
be at any moment the cause of a perfectly needless, and 
therefore unjustifiable, war? Clearly it ought to be found 
in the creation of an arbitrating tribunal, to be judge in 
all cases submitted to it, and with the power, if its decree 
after such submission were defied, to secure execution by 
a commercial blockade, to be carried out by all the nations 
agreeing to the arrangement. That is to say, each nation 
should stop its own subjects from dealing with the 
offending Power. But where is such a tribunal to be 
found? Weare not quite sure that it could not be found 
for the Americas, if we could get a little better guarantee 
for the selection of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the Union, and should rather like to try the experiment. 
They might, with such a new function imposed upon them, 
and with adequate pay in large fees for the special work to 
be done, be as rigidly impartial as in private cases they 
have almost always shown themselves to bo. The experi- 
ment, however, will not be tried, all concerne! dreading the 
misleading influence of “patriotic” considerations, and 
the tendency to pack the Bench: and a tribunal for the 
world or Europe can hardly be devised. Arbitration by 
Kings or Presidents, so far from becoming more popular, 
is growing less so, diplomatists being convinced that there 
is danger, not only of bias, but of a peculiar form of 
direct corruption. Kings and Presidents may be beyond 
suspicion, but they are dependent for information on 
experts who are not, and who in certain cases might 
make great fortunes in a few months. The Papacy could be 
trusted, perhaps, because the whole organisation included 
under that word would be so sensible of the advantage to 
be derived from the confidence of mankind, as well of those 
hostile as of those friendly to it in religious matters ; but the 
world is not yet sufficiently clear from theological spites. 
Englishmen know that their own Supreme Court, once 
trusted with such a function, would be painfully impartial, 
especially against England; but the world would not 
believe that, and France, in particular, would as soon 
accept the judgment of a German Military Court. A com- 
posite tribunal of jurists might, we suppose, be created to 
sit permanently in Geneva or Berne, and build up slowly a 
system of international law; but the experiment has never 
been made, and probably, till Europe has been exhausted 
by a great war, and seeks rest before all things, will never be 
seriously discussed. It is not creditable either to human 
wisdom or to the “ progress” of which we hear so much, 
but, as a matter of fact, international dislike tends to 
increase, being fostered not only by the military spirit, but 
by the commercial spirit which has suddenly taken in all 
countries to consider foreign States, not as customers, but 
as underselling rivals in profitable business. The greed of 
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the nations has been aroused, and threatens to be as 
dangerous as ever was the pride of race, or the sensitive- 
ness as to independence. 

Be it understood we are in no way pleading for arbitra- 
tion about great or purely political questions. We regard 
that as waste of breath. Nobody can “arbitrate” whether 
Alsace shall be German or French, whether France or 
England shall preponderate in Egypt, whether German or 
Slav shall reign in Austria, or whether Russia shall or shall 
not go to Constantinople. Questions of that sort must 
either be left unsettled, which is perhaps best, or be settled 
in the old way, by the physical force which as often as not is 
a mere result or concrete expression of high governing 
qualities. It is only the smaller questions, or questions out- 
side politics, which we believe, if there were but a competent 
tribunal, could be thus submitted. Many of them are almost 
purely legal questions, and would, if they arose between 
individuals, be settled at once and finally by legal Courts. 
This very matter of M. Chadourne, for example, is essen- 
tially a matter for a first-class Court to decide, the real 
question being whether the Capitulations legally exist for 
Bulgaria, and whether, if they do, they override the 
inherent right of a separate State to expel an alien dan- 
gerous to its peace. The Chilian question is equally legal, 
and so in its essence is that of Behring Sea, and a hundred 
more which within the last century have alarmed nations, 
interrupted commerce, and deepened the uncasy sense that 
the “comity of nations” is not friendship, but only a 
fictitious assumption that such friendship exists. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


HE revulsion of feeling produced by the end of the 
“Osborne Case” has had one curious result. It has 
been the cause of a remarkable outburst of public indigna- 
tion against the license allowed to cross-examining counsel, 
—an outburst which shows how deep-seated is the sense 
of unfairness which the public feel in regard to the methods 
employed by counsel when attempting to break down the 
other side’s case. Men who have themselves been under the 
harrow of cross-examination, or who have had the fear of 
cross-examination before them when they have considered 
the advisability of taking legal proceedings, have been pour- 
ing forth their sense of injury and injustice in the Times, 
as if an abatement of the evil of which they complain were 
the most important question of the day. Some of the letter- 
writers use language which seems to imply that there 
should be a sort of combination of witnesses to resist cross- 
examination, while others declare that hundreds of men 
forego the prosecution of their just rights rather than 
submit to the ordeal of insult and ignominy to which they 
would probably be subjected in the witness-box. The 
remedies suggested are often as uncompromising as the 
assaults on the present system. One of the correspondents 
of the Times asserts that witnesses, if ‘subjected to a 
frivolous cross-examination ought to have a 
legal remedy against those who cross-examine them 
as to credit, where the cross-examination utterly breaks 
down ;” and others talk as if cross-examination could be 
put down altogether. 

With the feeling that lies at the root of these com- 
plaints we have the fullest sympathy. We hold it 
intolerable that counsel should be allowed to de what 
was done in the “Pearl Case.” On that occasion, to 
quote the words of the writer to Wednesday’s Times who 
signs himself ‘“‘ Witness-Box,” counsel “asked a witness 
for the defence if he had been to a certain German Spa; 
then followed the question up by interrogating him as to 
the nature of his ailment; finally, after the witness had 
vainly objected that that had nothing to do with the case, 
suggesting a malady the mere oral imputation of which is 
actionable at common law.” Such cross-examination as 
this is simply torture, and we cannot wonder at the 
public indignation which it has aroused. When, how- 
ever, we come to consider coolly what remedy can 
be applied, it will be found that the problem is one 
of no small difficulty. To begin with, it is obvious 
that none of the hard-and-fast restrictions suggested will 
do. The business of the Court is to hear all that both 
sides have to put forward. But it is obvious that this can- 
not be done if counsel are not to put any questions which 
are distasteful to the witnesses. You cannot possibly 


let the witness be the judge of whether a question is a 


danger of even more false, or, what is as bad, semi-false, 
testimony being given in Court than is given there 
already. Again, it would be impossible to have a 
case conducted with any security for justice being done, 
if counsel had to examine witnesses with the fear of 
half-a-dozen actions for slander hanging over his head. 
Take the “ Pearl Case.” Sir Edward Clarke’s cross- 
examination of Mrs. Osborne, and the admission he 
got from her as to the words “ Radcliffe Hall,” were, 
as the Judge declared, of very great importance, and 
but for the letter of Messrs. Benjamin, might have been 
one of the strongest points in the defence. Yet, con- 
sidering the high-tide of public indignation which was 
running in Mrs. Osborne’s favour at the time, counsel 
might very naturally have been afraid to press her with 
disagreeable questions, had he known that those disagree- 
able questions might be made the subject for slander 
actions. A counsel in Sir Edward Clarke’s position might 
be excused for arguing: ‘If I do not win my case, Mrs. 
Osborne will be looked on throughout the country as a 
suffering angel, and it is therefore more than probable 
that if I ask her questions suggesting malpractices, she 
will get a jury to make me pay heavy damages. I had 
better, therefore, leave her alone.’ Whether it is right 
or wrong that counsel should be stopped from asking cer- 
tain questions, one thing is clear. No personal penalties 
must be allowed to follow any questions they do ask. But 
if neither of these remedies is possible, what is to be 
done ? We believe that the proper answer to this question 
is,—enforce the present theory of our Courts, which is, 
that no question in cross-examination is allowable which is 
not either relevant to the issue being tried, or to the 
credibility of the witness. It is cross-examination to 
credit which occasions the worst sort of forensic bullying. 
In order to show that a witness is not to be believed, 
counsel endeavours to rip up his past life, and to prove 
that it is inconsistent with honesty. This form of 
examination has often, of course, little to do with the 
issue of the trial, but it would be impossible to forbid it. 
The property, happiness, and whole career of an individual 
often depend upon the testimony of a particular witness, 
If he is to be believed, the plaintiff or defendant, as the case 
may be, is utterly disgraced. But this being so, it is 
essential that the value of this all-important testimony 
should be severely tested. No one who has any experience 
of our Courts of Law can fail to recall cases in which a 
witness, apparently above all suspicion, has been shown by 
cross-examination to be utterly untrustworthy. Till he 
has been asked a few questions as to his past life, the 
witness seems the soul of honesty. After these questions, 
he is seen to be a man upon whose testimony it is im- 
possible to place the very least reliance. But though some 
cross-examination to credit must be allowed, it is obvious 
that the asking of such questions and the making of such 
suggestions as are often asked and made, is a gross abuse. 
No reasonable man can possibly say that, even if the 
suggestions made in the examination of one of the 
witnesses at the Osborne trial, and quoted above, had 
been true, the credit of the particular witness would 
have been in the least shaken. The witness had been 
insulted, and made to feel angry and confused, and 
so had been placed more at the mercy of counsel; 
but his credibility had not been shaken in the slightest 
degree. But granted that there are fair and unfair ques- 
tions as to credit, who is to draw the line? Obviously 
the witness ought not to be the judge of whether a 
question affects or does not affect his credibility. Again, 
counsel ought not to be the judge, for that is the evil 
for which a remedy is being sought. Clearly, then, the 
Judge is the proper person to decide what questions are 
allowable and what are not. 

Fortunately, no new regulation of our procedure is 
needed to give the Judges the right to stop unfair 
cross-examination. They possess that right to the 
full, not only on the general principle which gives 
them supreme control in their Courts, but under a 
specific rule of the High Court. Under Order XXXVI., 
Rule 38,a Judge has express power to “ disallow questions 
on cross-examination which may appear to him vexatious 
or not relevant.” That is, if Mr. Justice Denman had 
forbidden as “vexatious” the objectionable questions 
which we have alluded to above, he would have done so 
with the distinct sanction of the Rules. All, then, that is 
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right, and protect witnesses from vexatious questions. 
Hitherto the Judges have shrunk from doing tbis,—not 
because they enjoy the “ bullying,” but because, like most 
other men, they dislike responsibility. They feel the 
responsibilities they already have severely, and, not un- 
naturally perhaps, shrink from having to decide how 
witnesses are to be examined. It is much easier to 
take the position that they are on the Bench for 
the purpose of hearing to the fullest possible extent 
everything that can be said on both sides,—a position 
from which it follows that counsel must be allowed to 
present their own case in their own way without inter- 
ference. If, however, the Judges see that the more serious 
and thoughtful portion of public opinion is very much in 
earnest on the question, and if witnesses persistently 
appeal to the Judges when vexatious questions are addressed 
to them, we may feel certain that it will gradually become 
the custom of the Bench to make use of Order XXXVI., 
There will be no need for the Judges to act on 
their own initiative,—a course which they very properly 
object to, fearing that personal intervention is apt 
unconsciously to produce bias. When once it is realised 
that the Judge is prepared to stop vexatious ques- 
tions, counsel on the witness’s side will be on the watch, 
and the moment he hears a vexatious question, he will be 
able to jump to his feet, with a “ My Lord, I object to that 
question as irrelevant and vexatious.” The Judge will then, 
according to his own view of the matter, decide to allow 
or to stop the question. The knowledge that the Judge 
will forbid unfair questions, not as now, merely in theory, 
but in practice, will do a great deal to stop forensic bullying. 
Counsel do not like to lose even the smallest skirmish in 
Court, and no great cross-examiner will care to run the 
risk of being stopped by the Judge. Hence, as a rule, he 
will not attempt vexatious questions. Besides, a code of 
rulings will soon grow up, and it will become recognised that 
certain lines of examination are “vexatious.” For example, 
except under special circumstances, we may presume that 
questions intended to suggest unchastity to witnesses being 
cross-examined to credit, will be ruled as inadmissible. 
No facts repeat themselves so much as the facts in law- 
suits, and hence a set of rules as to cross-examination will 
grow up directly the Judges take to using their powers. 
That they will take to protecting witnesses, we do not doubt, 
unless, indeed, which does not seem likely, the present 
agitation “ fizzles”’ out, and is forgotten. Judges, like other 
people, when they have the power, and when there is no 
question of a breach of duty, do what is «xpected of them. 
They will apparently be expected henceforth to protect wit- 
nesses from vexatious cross-examination, and unless we 
are greatly mistaken, they will, therefore, far more often 
than previously act on Order XXXVI., Rule 38. 


Rule 38. 





THE NEW HOPE FOR FRENCH CONSERVATIVES. 
T may seem absurd to say that the prospects of a 
reconciliation between the Church and the French 
Republic are better now than they have been before. 
Yet there is a sense in which this is perfectly true. 
They are better, not because they are nearer realisation, 
but because their eventual realisation is more assured. 
They have survived a very severe shock. They have stood 
the test of opposition and discouragement from an un- 
expected source. The overtures of the Conservatives have 
been rejected with contumely by a Government calling 
itself moderate. The Ministers who six months ago were 
supposed to be well affected towards comprehension 
and tolerance, have proved to be their open adversaries. 
Under their management, war has again broken out iu 
the precise quarter in which the restoration of peace 
was most desired, and France lives once more in the 
familiar atmosphere of Ministerial circulars, State prose- 





cutions, suspensions of ecclesiastical salaries, virtual 

confiscations of ecclesiastical property, and expulsions of | 
ecclesiastical persons. The laws against religion not only | 
remain in force ; they are interpreted with the old strictness, | 
and applied with the old severity. Yet all this has not | 
made an end of the movement towards reconciliation. The | 
Archbishop of Aix has not carried the Conservative Party | 
with him. He was talked of, indeed, as a candidate for the 

seat in the Chamber left vacant by the death of Mgr. 

Freppel; but there is no chance that he will be chosen. } 
The Conservatives of Finisterre think, with the Spectator, | 
that the clergy should not be excluded from the Legisla- | 


ture, and they are expected to put forward a Bishop 
to fill Mgr. Freppel’s place. But the Bishop on whom 
their choice is likely to fall is said to be, not Mgr. 
Gouthe Soulard, but Mgr. Trégaro, the Bishop of Séez. 
Mgr. Trégaro is understood to be, not a fighting Church- 
man, but a peacemaker, a man who will prefer to be on 
good terms with the Republic, provided only that the 
Republic does not reject his overtures. Such a choice as 
this, made in the midst of an open conflict between Church 
and State, is exceedingly significant. The choice of the 
Archbishop of Aix need not have meant much. It 
might have been no more than a counter-defiance, a means 
of proclaiming the present irritation of the Conservatives 
against the Government. But to pass over the Archbishop 
of Aix in the midst of this irritation means a great deal. 
It shows on what a solid foundation the Conservative 
desire for peace rests. It testifies to the ability of the 
Independent Right to distinguish between things and 
persons, between Republican institutions and Republican 
administration. 

Nor is this the only proof that has been given of that 
patience which is likely to win success in the end. The 
Royalist Party in France has abundant means of bringing 
influence to bear upon the Vatican. They have strong 
partisans in the Episcopate, and one discrowned Sovereign 
has an almost prescriptive access to the ear of another. 
But though the Pope has to some extent remained 
neutral in the conflict between the Bishops and the French 
Government, there is a meaning in his very neutrality. 
For it is a neutrality maintained under circumstances 
which constitute the strongest possible temptation to 
belligerency. The new attitude of the French Govern- 
ment was not only a keen disappointment to Leo XIII, 
it involved a personal slight in a matter which came 
very near his heart. After the care he had taken 
to dissociate the Papacy from identification with any 
particular form of government, and to teach the 
French Bishops to be in this respect not more Catholic 
than the Pope, it was discouraging to see the French 
Cabinet setting itself to pull down what he had 
been at so much pains to build up. But it was 
much more than discouraging to see the French 
Cabinet singling out the pilgrimages in which Leo XIII. 
took special delight, as the occasion of their change of 
front. And when, following upon this, came M. de Frey- 
cinet’s speeches in the Senate and in the Chamber—speeches 
filled with threats of what the Government would do if 
what they had already done proved insufficient, it would 
not have been wonderful if he had given up conciliation 
as a hopeless policy, and had set himself to make the 
French Cabinet feel the inconvenience of quarrelling with 
the Pope just at the moment when they were maintaining 
the Concordat. But Leo XIII. showed himself superior 
to all temptations of this kind. Since it has been out of 
his power to say pleasant or civil things, he has remained 
silent. He has treated the whole business as a sudden 
storm which with time is safe to pass away. It has made 
no change in his policy; it has simply delayed its success. 

The Comte de Paris has naturally not been silent when 
matters that concern him so nearly have been under dis- 
cussion. The death of the Bishop of Angers has given 
him an occasion for once more defining the position and 
duties of a French Royalist, and so of contradicting 
without expressly noticing the ridiculous report that he 
was about to retire from the field. It is an open question 
whether in doing this he has not credited Mgr. Freppel 
with a good deal that he either would not have said, or 
would have said in a different sense. Mgr. Freppel is no 
longer at hand to correct the Count’s version of his thoughts, 
but we cannot help wondering whether he was quite con- 
vinced that the great religious interests of France can never 
be seriously guaranteed by the Republic, or that it would 
not be equally true under any system of government that 
Catholics, “even if they should attain to power, would still 
remain exposed to one of those electoral revulsions which 
deprive parties of the fruits of their victories.” In Italy 
or in Belgium the Monarchy is as secure as it is ever likely 
to be in France, even if the Comte de Paris should ag: in 
mount the throne. Yet in Italy the relations between the 


Church and the State are exceedingly strained, while in 
Belgium, though the two Powers are now friendly, it is 
not so long ago that the Government was frankly doing 
its utmost to make the position of the Church intolerable. 
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If, then, Mgr. Freppel knew that the restored Monarchy 
would give French Catholics “ an effective guarantee against 
the maintenance of laws which oppress them,” we should be 
inclined to say that he knew a good deal more than he could 
prove. No doubt a Restoration, if it happened, would be 
brought about by forces which are decidedly favourable to 
the Church, and so far a Restoration would make good the 
Comte de Paris’s promises. But if these forces existed, it 
would matter very little what the form of government 
might be. They would make for religious peace just as 
surely under a Republic as under a Monarchy. Of course 
the Comte de Paris is not likely to see this, or to admit it 
if he does see it; but we may fairly doubt whether the late 
Bishop of Angers fully shared either his inability or his 
unwillingness. 
Nothing will go so far to make the new policy of the 
French Cabinet wear an air of absurdity as the steady 
refusal of the Conservatives to allow it to turn thein aside 
from their purpose. If they declare that the Republic has 
rejected their overtures, and that these overtures are con- 
sequently withdrawn, they will once more be identified 
with the Royalists, and be regarded as having given actual 
cause of offence to the powers that be. If, on the other 
hand, they continue to distinguish between the Republic 
and the particular Republican Administration that happens 
to be in power, the moderate party in the constituencies 
will be led to see that the militant attitude assumed by M. 
de Freycinet has been assumed, in the interest not of the 
Republic, but of his own Cabinet. If this fact becomes 
generally recognised, Moderate Republicans will have an 
excellent motive for returning a Chamber which shall either 
replace M. de Freycinet by another Minister, or-——-and this, 
judging from his past history, is perhaps the more probable 
event of the two—which shall supply him with adequate 
reasons for adopting another policy. If any effectual change 
is to be made in the mutual relations of the Church and 
the Republic, it must be made after a General Elec- 
tion, and be the result of unmistakable indications on 
the part of the electors that they are tired of 
the petty imitation of the Kulturkampf that delights the 
existing Parliamentary majority. If the Conservatives 
take this in, they may probably be trusted not to act as 
though religious peace lay in the hollow of M. de Frey- 
cinet’s hand. They will appeal from the Minister who 
depends on the Extreme Radicals, to the same or another 
Minister associated with the Moderate Republicans. What 
was at first uncertain was, whether under recent provoca- 
tion the Conservatives would keep their tempers sufficiently 
to appreciate the line it best becomes them to take. There 
seems now a very fair chance that they will do this. 


THE PLEASURES OF DIPLOMACY. 

Y NDER all the circumstances, Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
request, if he made it, to be sent as Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, has in it something of impudence. He has no 
claim whatever on the Government, which, as Mr. Jennings 
said, he endeavoured to stab in the back; he has never been 
in diplomacy; and of all possible functions in life, serious 
diplomacy is the one for ‘vhich he is least fitted. Nevertheless, 
we do not wonder at the request being made; rather we wonder 
that every Government is not harassed by similar requests. 
The paths of the higher order of diplomatists are, in every 
respect but one, pleasant paths. It is true, no doubt, that 
service under the Foreign Office is not, for those who enter 
young and are not supported by very powerful interest, alto- 
gether delightful. They cannot for some years maintain 
themselves, always a disappointment even to the well-to-do, 
who naturally flatter themselves that under any circumstances 
they are worth their keep. During those years they usually 
occupy offices which, if they are tolerably strong men, must be 
a little galling, in which, in fact, they must be either clerks 
with clerk-work to do in three languages, or aides-de-camp with 
men of half-a-dozen nationalities to conciliate, or private 
secretaries to chiefs who are frequently changed and some- 
times unsympathetic. One Ambassador sets himself to 
“make” the man in the Legation whom he really trusts, 
while another just sucks his brains, and leaves him sucked. 
The position, too, though it looks so delightful, leaves, except 
toa man of high birth, large means, or unusual popularity, 
a good deal to be desired. It is a position in the air, so to 
speak, one in which a humiliation is nearly impossible, at 





least to the well-mannered, but which confers no ieal 
equality with the personages, more especially the women, 
among whom the diplomatist must live. It is often diffi- 
cult for the ambitious or the zealous really to qualify 
themselves for the profession, industry in your own rooms 
not helping you much, except in mastering languages; and 
when the experience is attained, it is constantly ren- 
dered useless, the young diplomatist being whisked away 
to third-rate Courts not half as well-informed as a great 
newspaper office; or to Spanish-American Republics, where, 
certain crises excepted, there is nothing to do except learn the 
ways of a civilisation too separate to excite sympathy; or to 
the United States, where members of a Legation, to be 
happy, should be humorous men. They can observe, if 
they are observant, a great variety of human beings 
of all shades of character except the English one; they 
can study international law till they are able to contend 
with politicians who are all lawyers; and they can sometimes, 
if exceptionally fortunate and pleasant, pick up heiresses: but 
the actual work of any Legation at Washington must be de- 
pressing. To negotiate there is to fight a long-drawn suit, 
conducted through plaint, rejoinder, and surrejoinder in end- 
less succession, under the weight of a perfect knowledge that, 
whichever way the decision may go, the European pleader’s 
client will, at the eleventh hour, in the most polite and mag- 
nanimous way, surrender its subject-matter, the fixed maxim 
of European Courts, from Sweden to Italy, being that a 
contest with the United States can yield nothing but 
expense. Then comes the weary effort to get back to 
Europe; then the intriguing to obtain a pleasant billet; 
and then the years of waiting, sometimes only to be 
superseded, just as hope has grown hot, by an outsider who 
can do the immediate work a little better, or whom the 
“ exigencies of politics” render it imperative to exile or to em- 
ploy. Certainly, if some accounts may be trusted, the diplo- 
matist’s life in the service of any country—for they are much 
alike—is not a bed of roses. 


To the man, however, who for any reason can enter the 
service high up, and especially at the very top, diplomacy 
ought to bea more attractive profession than it is. It should 
have all the charm of high office, with all the charm 
attaching to courtly life,—that is, the charm of living among 
the very great, and so hearing everything first and accurately. 
Nobody capable of the position at all can fail to be intensely 
interested in the great European drama which involves the 
future of the world; and to be close to one of its centres—and 
usually, in a roundabout way, to be close to them all—to 
understand the objects really sought for, as well as those 
avowed; to study the great ruling personages, often, 
though not always, very curious illustrations of human 
psychology; to see clearly the difference between the re- 
solves taken by the Courts and the despatches in which 
they are embodied; to contend on equal terms with some 
of the brightest intellects in the world—the notion that diplo- 
matists are all pretenders is shallow nonsense—this, even 
when the personal interest is absent, must be absorbing work. 
It is better by far than the work of a great counsel, though 
that is interesting, for the stakes are bigger and the witnesses 
less under terror ; or than the work of a Colonial Governor, who 
has either, in a Crown Colony, to persuade experts whom he 
thinks stupid, or to obey representative men whom he considers, 
if not vulgar, at least exceedingly presuming. And usually the 
personal interest is present, sometimes present with an almost 
overwhelming pressure. Very few things of importance can 
occur in Europe which do not concern, and that imme- 
diately and seriously, every great European Power; and 
the moment one has occurred, the Ambassador, a moment 
before only a leader of society, becomes a great officer of 
his own State. The nation he represents may or may not 
be fixing its eyes on him—usually it is not, till the heavy work 
of the crisis is overpast—but the eyes of his Sovereign and 
his Government are certainly fixed. He must inform them, 
he must very often remonstrate with them, and he must do as 
they decide, sometimes under conditions of intolerable per- 
sonal vexation. The fate of a nation may hang, not only on 
an Ambassador’s knowledge—which nowadays, when Courts 
are sometimes only funnels for popular feeling, often 
fails—but his judgment, his persuasiveness, and, almost 
above all, his power of reading what men born, as most 
monarchs are, with masks on, really mean. To con. 
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duct a difficult negotiation right through, so as to satisfy 
alarmed, and it may be half-ignorant employers at home, and 
win on the actual subject-matter, be it a province in Africa, 
or a ruinous duty on manufactures, and yet leave no impres- 
sion of personal defeat upon the adversary—all spites being 
dangerous in diplomacy—this must rival in “the triumph and 
the vanity, the rapture of the strife,” a great victory on the 
battle-field. And while striving to win it, the Ambassador 
holds a position which of itself is to most men a source 
of enjoyment. He is the equal of axy one in the Court 
to which he is accredited, and the superior of most. He 
is armoured in immunities like a crowned head, and though 
he may forget them, they shield him from some of the most 
serious annoyances of life. It was not always so, especially 
in Napoleon’s time; but it has become the most unusual 
thing in the world for a first-class representative of a Great 
Power to be threatened or insulted, or even sharply criticised 
by the Press,—indeed, to be treated in any way except asa 
most honoured guest, who may be saying in the course of 
business unpleasant things, but who has a right to say them. 
From society there is a courtesy almost adulatory ; from equals, 
easy deference; from the one or two superiors, at worst 
that measured politeness which indicates reserve, or by 
possibility, even displeasure with the persons who stand behind 
the interlocutor himself. Even when serious events are at 
hand, and the Court grows cold or hostile, the representative 
of the offending Power is still one of the greatest men within 
its precincts, a leader of Opposition whom it would be folly 
personally to affront. To the kind of man who is fit for it, a 
great Embassy, especially organised as Europe now is into 
differing if not hostile camps, so that half the Ambassador’s 
confréres must always be warmly on his side, must be 
one of the most delightful of positions; and, as we have said, 
we rather wonder why outside the service it is not more 
eagerly and more often sought. We suppose it is, in this 
country at least, where so many politicians are rich, because 
the man who has the influence to obtain such a post must be 
either so highly placed by fortune that he cares nothing about 
it, or so powerful with a party that his interests are concen- 
trated at home, and the greatest position abroad would involve 
to him all the pains, which are very serious, of involuntary 
exile. For that is the drawback of the service, even when it is 
entered at its highest rungs. It does involve protracted exile, 
and toall men, except Englishmen with a way to make, Belgians, 
Jews, and some few cosmopolitan persons with a latent dis- 
taste for their own lands, protracted exile involves the sacrifice 
of all that is involved in the word “ Home.” 

We excepted one case in which the Ambassador’s career, 
however externally pleasant, is almost certain to be unhappy. 
It is that of poverty. An Ambassador, to be happy, should 
never be a poor man,—that is, his habits of life and his means 
should never be greatly at variance. That is true, of course, 
more or less, of all men; but an Ambassador who is in debt, 
or who is not in debt because he makes no effort to keep step 
with those among whom he lives, is sure to be wretched, per- 
petually harassed not only by pecuniary difficulties, but by 
the feeling that socially he is failing to do his work, and is 
regarded by those whom he ought to impress, with a polite 
disdain. There have been men who have risen above that 
difficulty, and Americans do not feel it; but the usual Am- 
bassador, even if he is as great as Lord Odo Russell, feels, if 
his means are insufficient, as if he were always doing his work 
in a hot climate and a hair-shirt. A sufficiency of means, in 
the Minister’s own eyes, is the first condition of happiness in 
the diplomatic career. 





THE OSSIFICATION OF THE WILL. 
MIDST the many strongly chiselled bas-reliefs of New 





| vigour and vigilance of the will. 


England life which Miss M. E. Wilkins has given to | 


the world in her three volumes of tales, there is none more 
impressive in its way than the picture of a will which, by the 


a New Englander of very moderate culture, but of excessive 
momentum of will. He rashly commits himself to saying on very 
insufficient grounds, that if a certain minister should be invited 
by the congregation to which he belonged, he would never go 
inside the church again so longas he lived, whereupon one of his 
brother-worshippers remarks, “ You'll have to set on the steps 
then, brother Woodman,” a remark in which “brother Wood- 
man” sees nothing laughable, but replies, “kinder gritting 
his teeth :”—“T will set on the steps fifty years before I’ll go 
into this house, if that man’s settled here.” Accordingly, on the 
Sunday on which the new minister began to preach, this over- 
emphatic will of his closes on the destiny he had carved out for 
himself in that event, and he begins to sit on the steps in all 
weathers, rain, snow, or glaring sun, though he loses thereby the 
woman to whom he had engaged himself, and leads for years 
a miserable life as the mere victim of the vast momentum of 
his capricious will. The woman to whom he had been en- 
gaged and most passionately attached, as she also was to him, 
—in the end she does actually become his wife,—thus de- 
scribes him: “No; he ain’t crazy; he’s. got too much will 
for his common-sense ; that’s all, and the will teeters the sense 
a little too far into the air.” Again: “He always had 
a way of saying things over and over, as if he were 
making steps out of ’em, and raising of himself up on ’em, 
till there was no moving him at all.” When, many years after 
the habit has been thus chiselled out like so many granite 
steps, she asks him why, if he no longer holds his former un- 
favourable view of the minister, he does not go into the 
meeting-house and behave like other people, Marcus Wood- 
man replies: “Don’t you suppose I would if I could? I 
can’t, Esther, I can’t.” He is the victim of his own past will, 
and has no longer any power to alter the will which has once 
settled down on this irrational resolve. “Do you s’pose,” he 
asks, “I’ve took any comfort sitting there on them steps in 
the winter snows and summer suns? Do you s’pose I’ve took 
any comfort not marrying you? Don’t you s’pose Id given 
all I was worth any time the last ten year to have got up an’ 
walked into the church with the rest of the folks?” And 
when she replies that she thinks he could if he really wished 
it, he rejoins: “ All I know is, I can’t make myself give it up. 
Ican’t. Iain’t made strong enoughto.” And that is just the 
fact. He is not strong enough to alter his own course once 
taken. It is not in reality excess of will-power at all, rather de- 
ficiency of power to alter a resolution once fixed and ossified. 
He bas precipitated his life into an orbit from which, eccentric 
as itis, he has no power to withdraw it. He has made an oddity, 
amoral gurgoyle of himself, and yet he can no more hark back 
upon his own course than the gurgoyle, once sculptured in stone, 
can untwist itself from its grotesque and misshapen curves and 
angles. This is the nearest approach we have in our human 
life to the theological conception of predestination to repro- 
bation. There is such a thing as self-predestination, and when 
that self-predestination takes a hasty and inconsiderate form 
in a man whose power of setting himself in motion is a great 
deal larger than his power of arresting his course when ke 
sees it to be going wrong, we have precisely that irresistible 
momentum of distorted volition of which Miss Wilkins gives 
us so singularly powerful a picture. Clearly this is not a case 
of a strong will, for a strong will is a strong governing power, 
and the strength here is ungovernable strength, a force of 
momentum which defies government, just as a great fly-wheel, 
once set in motion, takes a very much mightier force to stop 
than it took to start it. The phenomenon with which we have 
to deal is a form of the inertia of character induced by a 
premature vehemence of purpose, not a force of the constant 
It is due to what Ciough 
used to call “the ruinous force of the will,” meaning not its 
power to govern according to reason, but its rigidity when it 
has once snapped on an irrational resolve. 

This power, if it can be called a power and not rather a 
fatality, to determine the set of a destiny, and even of a char- 


| acter, not by conscience or reason, but by a kind of suddenly 


redundant vehemence of its premature volition, so completely | 


mortgages, as it were, its own future, that even when the mind 


which conceived its hasty resolves is convinced of its own error, | 


it seems hardly more able to reverse its decision, than a man 
who has thrown all his force into a downward stroke is to 
arrest his arm at the very close of its descent. 





| which they enshrined in their theology. 
The story is | 
called “ A Conflict Ended,” and is contained in the volume | 
termed “ A Far-Away Melody, and other Stories.” It describes | 


erystallising caprice, was comparatively common, if we may 
trust Miss Wilkins’s wonderful pictures of New England life, 
among the descendants of the old Calvinists, who seem to have 
copied into their daily practice the arbitrary predestinarianism 
Worshipping a God 
whose Sic volo, sic jubeo, was supposed to be an adequate ex- 
planation of the final damnation of millions of human beings no 
less than of the salvation of the few, they seemed to think they 
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could not do better than predestine their own lots by a caprice 


| cause of the alarm may be, cannot reach him or hurt him for 


at least as unintelligible, and much more short-sighted; but | fully twenty minutes; he knows that it takes very little more 
that kind of human predestinarianism is by no means con- | than five minutes to empty the theatre in the ordinary dilatory 


fined to Calvinists. You will see it in the arbitrary asceticism 


| fashion, when those who are in front are not in a hurry, and 


or expiatory passion of Hindoos, who, if they light suddenly | that if he can but refrain from pushing on this occasion, 


upon a fancy for accumulating a stock of meritorious 
suffering to their own credit, will inflict on themselves as 
much as St. Simeon Stylites did or more, with no better 
justification than a whim of pious caprice,—will hold up 
an arm, for instance, till they die, or will persist in realising 
practically some other equally painful and equally sudden 
caprice of the imagination far more difficult of execution than 
Marcus Woodman’s resolve to sit on the steps of his church 


when there is hurry, he will probably get out in less 
than two; he knows—for how can he fail to remember the 
| terrible tale that has been told to him again and again ?— 
| that any sign of struggling or precipitancy on his part is 
| sure to give a signal to others, and involve him in a disaster 
infinitely more deadly than the one with which he is so 
distantly threatened. And yet, knowing all this, he cannot 
| contain himself, and gives way to a coward’s unreasoning 


through snow a..d sunshine, as long as the minister he had | fear; cest plus fort que lui,—he struggles, and rushes into de- 


objected to continued to preach there. 


The power of the will | struction. A very small group of people—say, some fifteen or 


to petrify itself, or rather, its inability to relax itself, after it | twenty—pressed together and hurrying to a certain point, 
has once congealed, is a condition of mind by no means peculiar | contain in themselves the considerable force of several hundre¢- 
to the descendants of Calvinists; but it is generally traceable | weights, moving at the same speed as they do. What possible 
to fatalism of some kind, to some form of the strange creed that | safety can any man expect to get from his own individual 


the determining wills of the universe do not act out of any re- 
gard to reason or righteousness applicable to the changing con- 
ditions of changing life, but simply out of wilfulness, and that 
even the most short-sighted of mortals cannot do better than 
imitate this arbitrariness of the supreme Will’s decree. There 
is, we believe, usually some sort of religious fatalism in this 
irrational snap of the will, some sort of conscious or un- 
conscious instinct that irrevocability of will embodies a 
kind of grandeur, instead of suggesting a gigantic incom- 
petence to reform one’s own procedure. Marcus Woodman, 


he seemed to be raising himself to a higher level. Really 
they were useless steps, which led up nowhere,—at least, only 
to a naked pinnacle of caprice from which he found it at 
length all but impossible to descend. Immutability of will is 
admirable, if itis founded upon an equal immutability of right 
vision. But to value any immutability of purpose determined by 
a mere accident, by the mere blind plunging of the hand into 
a lottery, is the highest form of irrationality. Yet it is a 
form of irrationality common enough in many an old English 
province,—for instance, in Yorkshire fifty years ago, as the 
Brontés testify; indeed, as Branwell Bronté himself proved 
when he resolved to stand up to die, and kept to his strange 
and arbitrary resolve. 

But perhaps, after all, there is something to be said for this 
extreme of local persistency in caprice, as compared at least 
with the other extreme, which is becoming too common in our 
own rapidly moving cities, where not only is everything 
mutable, but there is a sort of pride in never being consistent 
with yourself, in never adhering to any groove of habit for 
more than che infinitesimal period during which that special 
groove isfashionable. The force of the will is truly “ ruinous ” 
when it cleaves as tenaciously to arbitrary error as it does to 
discriminating and deliberate purpose. But it is better to 
hold your own position, even when your own position is wrong, 
than never to be able to hold your own, even when your own 
position is wisely chosen and absolutely right. Ossification 
of the will is bad, but it is hardly so contemptible as flaccidity 
of the will, and that is the moral malady which most besets 
us now. 





THE GATESHEAD PANIC. 

HERE is little to be said in the matter of such a disaster 

as took place at Gateshead last Saturday that has not 

been said a hundred times over on similar occasions, and 
apparently without any great result. It is true that the 
terrible catastrophe in the Ring Theatre of Vienna led to 
some very useful legislation, and brought about a great im- 
provement in the exits of theatres all over the Continent ; but 
no number of similar scenes of horror will ever convince a 
crowd that the greatest danger that they incur in a theatre, 
or any other crowded building, is from themselves and their 
own yielding to a panic-fear. When a cry of “ Fire!” is 
raised, one moment’s cool reflection should be sufficient to 
assure even the most timid and nervous person that he 
has plenty of time to walk out of the place unscathed 
and unhurt, if he will only sit quietly and take his turn 
as it comes, and also that any attempt to rush will ex- 
cite others to make a similar rush with him, and involve 
both himself and them in almost certain destruction. He 


knows quite well, perhaps, that the fire, or whatever the | 


strength and effort, when he entrusts his life to the irresistible 
torrent of one or two hundred? It seems almost inconceivable 
that any sane man should stake his existence upon so desperate 
a venture ; and yet, as a matter of fact, it is the great bulk of 
an ordinary audience that swells the panic and the crush, and 
only a few strong souls that hold themselves back and attempt 
to hold back others. 


The Gateshead disaster is an interesting illustration of the 
effects of a groundless panic, not only on account of the 


| absurdly trivial alarm that led to it, but also on account of 


it is said, hewed steps out of the rock of existence, on which | the strenuous but ineffectual attempts that were made to 


allay it by some of the more sensible people present. It is 
no matter for surprise that the company engaged upon the 
stage did their very best to reassure their audience; every- 
body connected with a theatre is well prepared for an emer- 
gency of this kind, and it has happened often enough that even 
more serious disasters have been averted by the prompt readi- 





ness and coolness of those who have for the moment the atten- 
tion of the audience. But even among the crowd in the gallery 
where the alarm was first raised, and in the exit from which 
the disaster took place, there were not wanting two or three 
reasonable people at least, who did their best to quiet their 
neighbours. The first cry of fire was raised by a woman; and 
it is said that the man who was sitting next to her, promptly 
put his hand over her mouth and attempted to stifle her,—a 
process which seems, unfortunately, to have increased her 
terror and caused her to redouble her screams, in spite of the 
efforts made by others to quiet her. Still, the intention was 
good enough, and shows that among some of the audience 
there was a lively sense of the danger that would be caused 
by any panic. The check-taker, Forster, at the top of the 
gallery stairs, also seems to have bravely tried to stop the 
rush, and paid the penalty with his life. It was over his body 
that the others fell, forming a solid wall of living and dead. 
When at last that barrier was removed, there were found 
beneath it the dead or dying bodies of nine children. More 
than ten lives were sacrificed, and many others are 
maimed and injured,—and all because one silly woman 
screamed at the sight of a little smoke, and some hundred 
people around her joined, like a flock of silly sheep, in her 
causeless terror. Some eight years ago, a far more ghastly 
catastrophe took place in the town of Sunderland, which led 
to the death of more than one hundred and eighty children. 
In that case there was no alarm, nor apparent panic ; acrowd 
of children rushed down from the gallery of a. crowded hall; 
some child fell at an awkward turn of the staircase, and the 
others fell over it; then those behind pressed on, first in sport 
and then in frenzied terror, and so completed the awful 
tragedy. But they were all children, unreasoning either in 
their play or in their fright. Here, at Gateshead, the 
majority of the audience seemed to be composed of grown 
men and women, and the few children among them—their own 
children, perhaps—were the victims of their selfish and un- 
reasoning fear. So senseless and unaccountable seems to have 
been their madness, that though they could see for themselves 
that the danger from fire was nothing, several in the gallery 
leapt from that height into the pit, despairing of the blocked 
exit, and one man actually threw down a three-year-old child, 
as if he hoped to save its life by that desperate expedient. One 
| would think that an average North-Country audience would 
number a great many men at least who were more or less 
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inured to sudden danger, and could be counted upon to remain 
©o0l in the presence of such a trifling alarm. What is this 
strange power that paralyses a man’s will, robs him of his wits, 
and converts him, against all his wishes and convictions, from a 
reasoning human being into an irrational and cowardly beast ? 
Animals that herd together, will very often rush in a body to 
certain destruction when started by some seemingly baseless 
terror; but one hardly expects to find the same phenomenon 
in the case of mankind. As we have said, in the case of 
the Gateshead audience there were not wanting a few—very 
few, it is truae—who protested against the panic, and tried to 
allay it both by voice and example; and yet the great bulk of 
that audience, some twelve hundred people, allowed themselves 
to be swept away in that cowardly and suicidal stampede, 
risking their own lives, and helping to stamp out the lives of 
others. 

There is nothing so infectious as a panic. Even the brave 
man who successfully resists it cannot help feeling the first 
chill of the fear that seems to clutch him. He sees, per- 
haps, no cause for terror; and even if he did, he is not 
the man to lose his presence of mind and play the coward. 
Still, for one horrible moment he is the victim of an influence, 
outside himself, and entirely foreign to his nature, which 
seems to numb his reason and his courage, and threatens to 
turn him into a shaking poltroon or a frantic madman. With 
a fairly brave man, this temptation to join in the riot of flight 
goes as swiftly as it comes. Others succumb to it altogether, 
and do not regain their reason until their safety has awakened 
their shame. A crowd that is so seized can only be compared 
to that herd of swine, also the victims of demoniac possession, 
that fled down the cliff of Gadara into the sea. The fear has 
entered into them from outside; they do not know what 
it is that they fear; they only know that they suffer 
fear, and they will perish rather than endure it. A 
crowd, too, is often as cruel as it is cowardly. The crowd 
that lynches a man in the United States, tears to pieces a 
welsher on an English race-course, or massacres women and 
children in a Chinese village, is infinitely more cruel than any 
of its individual members, and commits atrocities that no one 
of its number in his saner moments would have helped to 
commit, or even wished to see committed. On the other hand, 
it must be confessed that a crowd is collectively neither more 
brave nor more humane than its bravest or most humane units. 
This demoniac possession seems powerless to accumulate the 
good points; it can only accumulate the bad. It seems to be 
a kind of sudden reversion to the inhuman and unreasoning 
beast, the sight of which strikes a responsive chord in 
every human being near it, and awakens in him an 
answering and instinctive dread or ferocity. However 
that may be—whether unreasonable panics are inevitable or 
not on the part of man—there is no reason why their con- 
‘sequences should not be fully guarded against. In this matter 
the theatre at Gateshead does not seem to have been quite free 
from reproach, at any rate as far as the gallery was concerned. 
Beyond taking reasonable precautions, such as, we believe, are 
taken in every London theatre to-day, we do not quite see 
what can be done to prevent a recurrence of these disasters. 
Conduct in a theatre can hardly be made a subject of Board- 
school education. Still, a child is required to answer many 
questions more useless than this one,— What should you do 
if any one calls out ‘ Fire!’ in a theatre ?” 





POSSIBLE PETS. 

TPFXHE number of animals which with ordinary tact and 

kindness can be tamed by man is so great, that the 
range of possible pets would seem almost co-extensive with 
the limits of the animal world. The Turkestan tiger whose 
good temper was mentioned recently in the Spectator, owed 
its passage by rail from the Caspian to the Black Sea, to its 
cleverness in performing tricks before the little daughter of 
the Russian railway superintendent, after it had been sternly 
refused by the subordinate officials on the ground that tigers 
were not scheduled in the fare-list of the Tiflis Railway ; and 
a bear may be made an interesting and intelligent companion. 
‘But tame tigers must, as a rule, remain a luxury for Sultans 
and Sarah Bernhardts, and the amiable bear be left to the 
professional gentlemen who make a living from his society. 
We say “as a rule,” not without reason, because there is 
hardly any limit to the Englishman’s fancy for pets. The 
writer was requested last year to act as a friendly broker 





to bid for the bear which found its way so often to the 
London Police-Courts after being exhibited before the 
Queen at Windsor,—a bear which so won the heart of 
the policeman who “took it up” from a stern sense of 
duty, that he “made a collection” to defray its expenses 
after the summons. The would-be purchaser was a worthy 
butcher before whose shop the bear was being exhibited, 
while the writer heard its history from the genial and 
dirty foreigner who owned it. “Sir,” said the butcher, 
“ excuse the liberty; but would you kindly ask that French- 
man what he will take for the bear?” “ Certainly,” we replied, 
“if you will say why you want it; is it for professional pur- 
poses ? ”—for the bear was fat. “Oh, no! I should not think 
of such a thing,” said the butcher. “1 want him for a pet.” 
“Very well; how high will you go?” we asked. “Up to ten 
pounds,” the butcher replied. But though we did our best, 
the owner would not accept less than eight hundred france, 
to the great disappointment of the would-be purchaser. What 
is required for an every-day pet is that it shall be beautiful 
and intelligent; that it shall neither be too large nor too 
delicate; and, if a bird, that it shall sing or talk,—preferably 
both. The two first requirements will not go far to limit the 
choice. Beauty of form and harmony of colour are the almost 
inseparable attributes of that physical perfection which the 
natural life of animals demands; and he would be a rash man 
who classed any of the more highly organised animals as 
“stupid” without trial. 

But there are “ diversities of gifts,” and the exquisite beauty 
of the silky little chinchilla must be held to compensate for 
the want of the lively cleverness of the coati-mundi or the capu- 
chin. The limits set by size and constitution are the main 
consideration in the choice of pets. Yet even so the possible 
range is very great, and might well extend far beyond the 
species which form the main body of those usually seen in this 
country. To begin with our native animals, who has seen a 
tame hare? Most schoolboys have kept tame rabbits by the 
dozen—singularly uninteresting pets when shut up all day in 
a box munching cabbage-stalks—and generally turned over to 
younger sisters in favour of a terrier-puppy after brief 
possession. Yet even after the experience of tame hares so 
charmingly told by Cowper, the most domestic of poets, the 
hare is neglected as a pet. Yet its form and fur are beautiful, 
and so far as the writer has been able to judge of this, perhaps 
one of the least carefully observed, except for persecution, of 
our wild animals, the hare is a clever, affectionate creature, as 
far above the rabbit in the scale of intelligence as it is in 
physique. Last spring, after a late fall of snow, an old hare 
brought her leverets from the hill, and id them in a straw- 
stack near a farm, and remained constantly near them all day, 
coming to them regularly as soon as the twilight made it safe. 
They are bold as well as affectionate, and have been known 
to drive off a hawk which was carrying away a young one, 
springing up and striking the bird as it flew low above the 
ground; and their attachment to locality is so great, that even 
if kept at large, they would probably not leave their owner’s 
grounds. 

A charming little foreign pet for the house is the suricate. 
This pretty creature, which, if we remember rightly, was 
among the number of Frank Buckland’s animal companions, 
is an active and vivacious little fellow, some 10 in. long, with 
greenish-brown fur, large bright eyes, a short pointed nose and 
dainty paws, which, like the squirrel’s or the racoon’s, are used 
as hands, to hold, to handle, and to ask for more. Eloquent 
in supplication, tenacious in retention, the suricate’s paws are 
expressive, plaintive, and wholly irresistible. The creature is 
made for a pet, and is so affectionate to its master that it can 
undergo any degree of “spoiling” without injury to its 
temper. A larger, more beautiful, and most charming 
creature, not unlike the suricate in some respects, though in 
no way related to it, is the brown opossum from Tasmania. 
“Sooty Phalangist” is the elegant name given to it by 
naturalists; but except when the specimen kept by the writer 
discovered that a chimney made a good substitute for a hollow 
tree for its midday sleep, there was nothing in its appearance 
to justify the scientific adjective. The fur is of the richest 
dark-brown, and covers its prehensile tail like a fur boa. 
Its head is small, with a pink nose and very large brown 
eyes; and it has a “compound” hand, with claws on its 
fingers, and an almost human and clawless thumb, with the aid 
of whichit can hold a wine-glass, or eat jam out of a teaspoon. 
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That owned by the writer was, withcu’ exception, the most 
fearless and affectionate pet he has ever known. In the 
evening, when it was most lively, it would climb on to the 
shoulder of any of its visitors, and take any food given it. It 
had a mania for cleanliness, always “ washing ” its hands after 
taking food, or even after running across the room, and was 
always anxious to do the same office by the hands of any one 
who fed it. It made friends with the dogs, and would “ wash ” 
their faces for them, catching hold of an old setter’s nose with 
its sharp little claws, to hold it steady while it licked its face. 
The staircase and bannisters furnished a gymnasium for 
exercise in winter, and in summer it could be trusted among 
the trees in the garden. This opossum is becoming scarce, 
owing to the demand for its fur; but there is little doubt that 
specimens could still be bought for a moderate sum. That 
owned by the writer cost three pounds. The American grey 
squirrel is a common and hardy species, which becomes very 
tame, and is even prettier than our red squirrel; and the South 
American coatis, especially the small kinds, are most amusing 
pets; though, like the mongoose, they need to be kept warm. 
All the coatis are sociable, lively creatures, quite omnivorous, 
and with as many odd tricks as a monkey. The mongoose, that 
“familiar” of Indian households, has such a natural bias for 
human society, that, according to Mr. Kipling, it will often 
come into a house from the jungle, and voluntarily enrol itself 
among the members of the family. It is a slim, active little 
animal, varying from a foot to nearly two feet in length, of a 
curious mottled silvery-grey colour, and so amazingly rapid 
in its movements that its victory over the cobra is not sur- 
prising. Provided that it is kept warm in winter, it will live 
well in an English home, and loses none of those domestic 
qualities which make it such a favourite in India. The mar- 
mot and the viscacha, or prairie-dog, are amusing little fellows, 
and if allowed the use of a small enclosure in which the mar- 
mots can burrow and make hay for the winter, and the vis- 
cachas make their “collections” of curiosities, either species 
would, no doubt, add to the interest of an English country 
house. But as both the marmot and the viscacha hibernate in 
winter, their owner must be prepared for their disappearance 
underground from Christmas until March. 

There is only one monkey which we can thoroughly recom- 
mend as an indoor pet, the beautiful and intelligent little 
capuchin. The marmozets, even more beautiful and equally 
pleasing, are too delicate for our climate, and die of colds and 
coughs after the first fogs of winter. But the lively little 
capuchins may be kept for years in an English house; and no 
monkey approaches their good temper and pretty winning 
ways. They all have good round heads, with black fur on 
the top and light-brown on the cheeks. Some have pinkish 
faces, and others dark-brown skin, with eyes like brown jewels. 
Their faces are most expressive, and seldom still, for they take 
deep and abiding interest in everything in or about their 
cages. The writer has seen one from a large house 
in Leicestershire, which had learnt to put out burning 
paper. This it did most adroitly by beating it with its hands 
or knocking it against the floor. Another which was kept at 
the Zoo, would, if it got a match, coliect a heap of straw, 
strike the match, light its bonfire, and dance round it. This 
dangerous accomplishment led to its removal from the cages 
on Saturdays and Bank-holidays, when the crowd makes it 
difficult to keep a watch on its movements. The capuchin is 
so small, so pretty, and so clever, that it seems to embody all 
the good and none of the bad points of monkey nature. 

Those who possess an aviary may be interested to hear that 
at the Zoo, blackcaps, whitethroats, garden-warbiers, and 
nightingales, all birds of passage, are living in excellent 
health through the winter; and one nightingale was singing on 
December 29th, but the song, though very beautiful, was not 
a true nightingale’s note, but largely borrowed from that of 
the bulbul in the next aviary, the bird being a young one, 
caught in the autumn. It is evident, from the experiment at 
the Zoo, that our summer warblers may be kept as pets. But 
the bird of all others suited for the aviary, but neglected as a 
rule in England, is the bulbul. The Persian variety has the 
finest song, but the Indian is an even prettier bird, and sings 
exquisitely. In appearance, the bulbuls are not unlike the 
Bohemian waxwing, with a black conical top-knot, cinnamon- 
coloured backs, red-and-white or yellow.and-white cheeks, 
and white breasts, with some bright colour near the tail. The | 





note is most liquid and beautiful, and the bird has a pretty 
habit of varying the volume of the sound, singing loudly in 
the open, and almost whispering its song to its master or 
mistress if confined in a room. We might do worse than 
follow the example of the Persians, and make the bulbul our 
favourite cage-bird, instead of the canary. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND MR. STANHOPE. 
(To THs Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I note that in the Spectator of December 19th you 
express a very favourable opinion of Mr. Stanhope’s recent. 
speech in defence of our existing Army organisation. 

I have no right to question your judgment, but I should like 
to point out that in one or two matters you have accepted from 
Mr. Stanhope statements which are most incorrect and mis- 
leading. You accept the view expressed by the Secretary of 
State that we stand in the same condition as other Powers 
with respect to our First Line and Reserve. This, however, is 
very far from being the case. A German regiment has so 
many men in the ranks, and so many in the Reserve. In 
the event of war, the reservists are added to the men 
with the colours, and the regiment is brought up to 
war strength. It is true that in the event of mobilisa- 
tion taking place during the first six months of the 
military year, a certain number of recruits are withdrawn 
for ashort time, and put through a special course of “forced” 
training. But the number of these men is always precisely 
known, and calculated upon. If mobilisation takes place 
during the last six months of the military year, the regiment 
takes the field reinforced by the whole of the reservists. 
Here, the case is totally different. So inefficient is our first 
line, that there are scores of battalions in which from 35 to 
80 per cent. of the men serving with the colours are un- 
qualified for foreign service. Instead, therefore, of the recruits 
being added to the men with the colours, they will have to 
take their places. I say, therefore, that there is no analogy 
at all between the condition of our regiments and those of 
Continental Powers. The system as it is worked at present 
in our Army is a fraud, of which the public does not yet 
understand the full extent. I shall certainly do what little I 
can to expose it. 





On another point Mr. Stanhope is very misleading. He 
says, and says truly, that the standard of height in our Army 
is higher than that of foreign Armies. The fact is as stated,. 
but Mr. Stanhope appears not to have remembered that 
foreign Armies are conscript Armies. We put our standard at 
5ft. din. or 5 ft. 5in., and we gladly accept any recruit who 
comes up to that figure. In a foreiga Army, the standard may 
be 5 ft. Lin., but the whole male population above that height 
must go into the ranks. What we want to know is, not the 
standard for recruits, but the average height of men serving, 
—an entirely different matter. Asa matter of fact, an enor- 
mous number of men are rejected in Germany as being 
physically unfit; the smallest and least capable of those 
accepted are allotted to the train, medical departments, Kc. 

With regard to the general question of Army organisa- 
tion, may I be allowed to say a word? I certainly 
do not attach undue weight to any opinions I may have 
expressed with regard to Army matters; but in my 
letters to the Times I confined myself almost exclusively to 
allegations of fact. Now, I submit that the value of a fact is 
independent of the person who states it. If the things I said 
were true, then beyond all doubt the condition of our Home 
Army is very serious indeed, and no speech by a Secretary of 
State or any other responsible official can be “ excellent” or 
satisfactory which does not dispose of them. I maintain that 
my facts are absolutely correct; they certainly have not been 
touched as yet by any critic; on the contrary, the evidence 
which I had accumulated before writing to the Times, is now 
so enormously strengthened by the detailed information I 
have received from officers in all branches of the service at 
home and abroad, that I feel my position absolutely secure. 
No one who has seen what I have seen, or learnt what I have 
learnt, can possibly accept Mr. Stanhope’s speech as being 
either excellent or adequate.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

H. O, ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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CRIME ON THE CADET TRAINING-SHIP 
‘BRITANNIA,’ 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The report in the Times (December 23rd) of the pro- 
ceedings on the occasion of the presentation of prizes on 
board the training-ship ‘Britannia’ by Admiral Commerell, 
will have been read by many with great interest. The noble 
language addressed by the Admiral to the cadets may, let us 
hope, be not entirely barren of results. “ He had never seen 
one of those who practised bullying come to anything. For 
boys without a heart, without consideration for poor little 
fellows younger and weaker than themselves, without con- 
sideration for children and animals, all he could say was, 
God help them !” 

But the most important point by far in the report of the 
proceedings is to be found in the speech of Captain Digby, in 
command of the ‘Britannia.’ With all the esprit de corps 
which, in cases like the present, usually overrides all other 
considerations, and with a not unnatural temptation to mini- 
mise the abuses of the institution which he commands, this 
officer has had the manliness to admit the existence of those 
abuses, and to confront the evil. Witness the following 
passages :— 

“ He then hinted at certain ungentlemanly practices and acts 
of tyranny. He fancied he had seen among those concerned signs 
of shame for the past, and promises of amendment for the future. 
In this he had been mistaken. A number of the biggest boys 
banded themselves together to bully and oppress the weaker ones, 
and in some cases to rob them of their money. He was, fortunately, 
able to bring this home to five of their number, and these were 
dismissed the ship. But there were some remaining who had 
escaped punishment. In all big schools, one would imagine that 
among the sons of gentlemen these things could not go on; but 
there was a schoolboy maxim or principle of never peaching, 
never telling, and this sealed the lips of the boys, and allowed the 
evil-minded tc carry on their practices without opposition. It was 
only by outside information and careful study of character that 
one was able to bring the offenders to justice. Of course, the 
sentiment of never teliing was a very honourable one in its way, 
but it had its limit when ungentlemanly, corrupt, dishonest boys 
were allowed to oppress the weaker ones. It was the duty of 
every one with a spark of manliness to take the side of the weak. 
In that ship they had deck-captains who should take the side of 
the weak, but he was sorry to confess that in many instances they 
had been most unfortunate in their selection. Some had not only 
screened the offenders, but had taken part in their misdeeds.” 

Now, here we have a goodly array of testimony, from the 
highest authority, which utterly confounds the unfortunate 
attempts made by correspondents of the Times to ignore, or 
‘deny the existence of, the evils complained of. Unfortunate, 
indeed, are such attempts, if bullying is ever to be put down. 
This can never be done by ignoring its existence. It may be 
useful to read some of these apologies for immorality, after 
stating the accusations as they appeared in the Times. The 
Times (September 30th) reported (infer alia) as follows :—* A 
ship’s corporal on duty in the ‘ Britannia’ noticed that one of 
the new-comers was surrounded by a number of the senior 
cadets, who had concealed themselves in a quiet corner of the 
vessel. One of the fourth or senior-term cadets was caught in 
the act of beating the poor little lad, and otherwise maltreating 
him, while the others were apparently enjoying his pain.” 
This report was speedily followed up by similar testimony 
from various correspondents. ‘“ Wykehamist” wrote of a 
‘ Britannia’ boy, that “ while it was most distressing to listen 
to the accounts of the cruel and dishonest treatment to which 
he, in common with all his fellows of the first term, had been 
subjected, it was still more pitiful to witness the alarm and 
terror that he had of its ever being known that he had ven- 
tured to speak of the matter, even to his mother.” 

Another correspondent, “ A. L. M.,” writes :— During my 
stay on the ‘ Britannia,’ a cadet of the fourth term was dis- 
missed for fagging his junior to take a letter containing a 
postal order from the letter-box, the contents of which he 
appropriated to his own use.” 


Now, it was after such testimony from the Times and its 
correspondents that “Thomas Gibson Bowles” was not 
ashamed to write protesting against the “criticism which 
recent occurrences have provoked, and most especially against 
the suggestion which has been made that the ‘moral tone’ of 
the cadets is ‘thoroughly bad.’” He proceeds :— Never was 
a statement so opposed to the truth as this. A finer, handsomer, 
stronger, more manly, more considerate, gentle [!] and 
honourable set of boys does not exist in the world. Their 
officers and instructors, and the authorities of the ship in 








general, they no doubt regard as being in some sense their 
natural enemies.” Does Mr. Bowles conceive that such is the 
sentiment which is commonly prevalent in the Public Schools 
of England ? 

After speaking of the “practice of fagging for pocket- 
money, or, in other words, of the stealing of new boys’ money 
by the older boys,” he adds, I regret to say :—‘‘ With regard 
to other fagging of the ordinary kind, there is no more of it 
than is good for a boy... . . . There is nothing in the whole- 
some fagging that obtains there which can properly prcvoke 
the flabby evolutions of even the most mawkish s: nti- 
mentality.” It is satisfactory to know, from their deductions 
quoted above, that Captain Digby and Admiral Commerell 
take a different view of the fagging in the ‘Britannia.’ Are 
they mawkish sentimentalists ? 

In conclusion, let me suggest that the unfortunate con- 
dition of things in the ‘ Britannia’ may not be without its 
uses ultimately, if it shall force the attention of Head-Masters 
to the consideration of more effectual means for the suppres- 
sion of bullying. I do not mean to imply that any Public 
School in England furnishes a parallel to the abuses of the 
‘Britannia.’ But it is notorious that the Public Schools are 
far from blameless in the matter of bullying. Winchester— 
it is not very long ago—supplied an example of gross cruelty 
to a boy, almost amounting to torture, with the details of 
which many must be familiar. I have had no hesitation in 
numing this school, because the action of the authorities in 
the case was most admirable, and must redound to the credit 
of the school, and inspire confidence in the Head-Master as 
one who will not, as has often been the case elsewhere, devote 
himself to the hushing-up of every case of cruelty that may 
come to light. 

Nothing is more common than to hear lamentations over 
the impossibility of putting down bullying. But surely there 
is one mode whieh has not yet been tried, and which would 
probably be effectual. Unless there is to be one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, why are not the perpetrators of 
the grosser forms of bullying brought to justice, and charged 
before the Magistrate, as they would be if in a lower station 
of life? ‘“ Plantagenet Montmorency ” sent to prison for a 
brutal assault, with or without hard labour, would act as a 
strong deterrent to others. I once suggested this plan toa 
very distinguished and deservedly esteemed Head-Master. 
His answer was, that it would tend to a loss of self-respect on 
the part of boys. I could not but feel that that sentiment 
was a luxury in which such boys could not be justified in 
indulging.—I am, Sir, Xc., JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 

Athenwvum Club, December 29th. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Will you allow me a word or two on the discussion now 
going on about my nearest and dearest friends, the agricul- 
tural labourers ? It is quite true that all sweeping statements 
about a large class can be contradicted by special experience. 
But I hold Mr. Philpott’s letter to be the best and truest 
account of the general feeling of the agricultural labourer 
that I have yet seen. At the late Conference, the speakers 
must have been carefully selected; and I venture to say that 
most of them were Nonconformists, and probably local 
preachers—a most estimable body of men, but not altogether 
unprejudiced in their view of the parson—and I cannot look 
upon their utterances as a true mirror of the general feeling 
of the labourer towards parson and squire. Mr. Morley had 
previously given the cue to this onslaught on parson and 
squire, and it struck me, when reading a late speech of his, 
that it was politic but not very ingenuous to talk of the 
labourer’s weariness of the rule of squire and parson—which 
is very doubtful—but to say nothing of the fierce jealousy 
which openly exists between labourer and farmer. Farmers 
are a large class, and their votes still count for something; 
but parsons and squires together are in number of no account- 
My experience, which is not slight, supports Mr. Philpott’s 
letter, in which I fail to detect any want of sympathy with 
the labourer, or any doubt of his sterling character. Let me 
give you in detail my latest experience. Three years ago, a 
tradesman determined to stand for the County Council in 
this district. His candidature was very offensive to the rate- 
payers, who here are the farmers. However, he had a 
large and, as he thought, an overpowering following. So 
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thought the farmers, for no one of them ventured to 
stand against him. They therefore came to me, and 
asked me to stand. I consented, and after a sharp 
contest I was elected. This is a purely agricultural dis- 
trict, and the Jabourers are as five to one of all other classes 
combined. I did not canvass my own parish; but every vote 
was given to their own parson, of whose rule they are so 
weary. The neighbouring villages I canvassed. In one, a 
labourer said: “If you had come forward yourself, and had 
not been put up by the farmers, you need not have canvassed 
at all; they [the labourers] would have flocked to you.” In 
another, an opponent said: ‘‘We have no objection to you, 
Sir, but we have to the party as put you up.” In another, a 
labourer said, very sadly: ‘ Well, Sir, you know that there 
has been a bad feeling between labourers and farmers for 
many years.” Men can only speak with certainty of their 
own neighbourhood, but in this it is notorious that between 
farmer and labourer there is the most antagonistic spirit. The 
labourers remember with great bitterness, or their fathers have 
told them of, the Crimean War, and how, when farmers were 
being enriched, they were poorer than ever. Their wages were not 
raised, nor was corn sold to them below the market rate. They 
note, too, the undisguised hostility of farmers towards the ex- 
tension of allotments and cow-pastures. But I maintain there 
is no pronounced hostility of the labouring class to parsons 
as such. The labourer knows well that if he has a friend in 
the world, he is most likely to be found at the rectory. Nor 
has he any ill-feeling to the squire; but in this county the 
squire is generally a stranger. Still, parson and squire have 
much left to them to do. A great opportunity is before them. 

The Allotment question is not yet settled. In many places, 
men pay for their bit of ground twice, thrice, and even four 
times the agricultural value; and in many places there are no 
allotments at all. On social and political grounds, and on 
grounds of humanity, the labourers require more attention 
than they have received. They are the most grateful and 
generous of mankind. And if squire and parson will honestly 
try to share their burden and help them to their rights, they 
may lead them in face of the fiercest agitation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


REcTOR. 





BIBLICAL INFALLIBILITY. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “Specrator,”’] 

S1r,—It may be quite true that to the great majority of a few 
thousand trained reasoners, belief in Biblical infallibility 
(“truth without any mixture of error ’’) would be a mere Credo 
quia impossibile est, and that they would prefer to it the re- 
But it is not less true that to 
the great majority of the masses and millions, Biblical non- 
infallibility would seem to involve in it the same renunciation. 
For with these millions, the supernaturally assured infallibility 
of the Bible is their faith’s one foundation. 


nunciation of Christianity. 


It was so with myself. As soon as I saw clearly that the 
doctrine of Biblical infallibility was untenable, my immediate 
feeling was that faith in the Lord Jesus had no foundation. 
It was not until after anxious thought that I perceived that 
faith in the Divine Person might have a foundation other 
than the infallibility of the Divine Book. But that 
other foundation had to be found; and—this is the point 
especially to be insisted upon—it must be one of super- 
natural, objective fact, such as the infallibility bad been. 
The credentials of one accredited by Him who is above 
Nature must be above Nature themselves. “Homo minister 
et interpres Dei” must exhibit some power above that 
of “Homo minister et interpres nature.” Such an ex- 
hibition there is in the Resurrection. Having sufficient 
practical assurance of that, I had no need to be troubled 
because I felt myself incompetent to come to a decision 
on the various questions, historical, linguistic, physical, 
metaphysical, of which in the region of criticism the air is 
full. It is this doctrine of the Resurrection as a supernatural, 
objective fact, which needs to be brought forward and in- 
sisted upon with endless iteration. When it has been intro- 
duced and made sure as the foundation, that other false 
foundation of Biblical infallibility may safely be withdrawn. 
“ Declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
Spirit of Holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 





[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—May I venture to remark, in connection with your excel- 
lent article on “The Anglican Reactionaries,” that still more 
noticeable than the discrepancies between the histories im 
Exodus, and the summary of them in Acts vii., is the con- 
fusion there attributed to St. Stephen between Gen. xxiii. and 
xxxiii., 19 P 

But will you allow me to add that, on the other hand, the 
Scripture historians do appear to have attained (whether by 
“a multitude of minute miracles” or not, who shall say ?) to. 
an impartiality in the narrative of facts which, considering 
their strong bias, is surely unexampled, and most extraordinary. 
particularly in days when candour was anything but an 
appreciated virtue. 

You inquire: “ How is the historian whose bias against 
one whom he regards as the enemy of God, is the uppermost 
passion of his heart, to avoid (without a multitude of minute 
miracles) some involuntary and unconscious caricature of the 
evil conduct of that enemy?” And might not the reverse of 
that question be asked with equal fairness P—‘ How is the his- 
torian whose bias is strongly in favour of one whom he regards, 
as the friend of God, toavoid...... some involuntary and 
unconscious justification of the evil conduct of that friend ?’ 
We should at least expect him to soften down some of the 
more revolting details of such evil conduct, even if he were 
not possessed of sufficient reticence to suppress them alto- 
gether. And yet, how are the stories told? Is there the least 
shadow of tenderness or extenuation perceptible in the treat- 
ment of the sins which disfigured the lives of Abraham, David, 
Solomon, Hezekiah, or even of the Apostle Peter? So far 
from this, the bald statement of hateful conduct, and the keen 
white light thrown upon the still more hateful motives that 
prompted it, is almost shocking in its very audacity of candour. 

This is also remarkable in the history of Jacob, and yet witk 
regaré to Esau (the * hated,” according to later writers, of the 
Lord), no pathos is spared which could enlist haman sympathy 
on his side, or which could make his impulsive nature an. 
attractive one; and all such telling little details in the evi- 
dence as must of necessily involve a verdict in his favour, are 
not only risked, but are, so to speak, “ piled on.” 

Such unique biographies as these can hardly be deemed less 
than morally miraculous, even if it can be shown that they are 
not always miraculously accurate. The fact of the “ Mosaic” 
standard of morals being lower than the Christian one, only 
brings this out more forcibly.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. 8. 

[This is true enough of the greater number of the books of 
the Bible. Is it true of the Book of Chronicles, for example,. 
in relation to any sacerdotal question >—Epb. Spectator. | 
HYPERTROPHY OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


[To Tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—Will you allow me to add another illustration or 
analogy to the physiological one given in the very interesting 
article in the Spectator of December 26th on “ Hypertrophy 
of the Conscience”? It is a subject on which I have thought 
a good deal, and one which seems to me to demand more 
attention from divines, as well as doctors, than it has yet 
received. 

Your article compares a morbid conscience to an enlarged: 
heart. In his “ Les Misérables ” (IL, iii., and VII. v.), Victor 
Hugo compares conscience to the compass of a ship. But a 
ship’s compass is apt to become deranged and deflected from. 
its due direction by various disturbing forces and _ local 
attractions. The dip of the magnetic needle from the meridian, 
was observed, it is said, even by Columbus, and rightly attri- 
buted to the attraction of a point, not in the heavens, but in. 
the earth. For, notwithstanding all our impulsive Scottish 
poet says to the contrary, “the light that led astray ” was 


| never ‘light from heaven.” 


Here, then, I think, we have an analogy. Conscience, like 
the compass, is apt to be influenced and acted on by its sur- 
roundings. It requires to be adjusted. Otherwise it becomes 
like that character whom Cowper (in his “ Retirement”) 
compares to— 

“a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as if it stands.” 
Quite as useless, and much more pernicious. 
in fact, into mere morbid scruple. 
Your article traces the distemper of these valetudinariaus 


It degenerates, 
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in religion, as I may term them, to the excitement produced 
by a too liberal use of moral stimulants. In the preface to 
“The Christian Year,” Keble seems to have this in view when 
he dwells on the importance of “a sober standard of feeling 
in matters of practical religion,” and expresses his fear that 
in times “ when excitement of every kind is sought after with 
a morbid eagerness, this part of the merit of our Liturgy is 
likely in some measure to be lost.” If we compare the books 
of devotion put into the hands of some impressionable young 
persons with the standard which Keble set before us, we shall 
hardly wonder at the “hypertrophy” which your article so 
well describes. If we could get these victims to breathe the 
atmosphere, not of the religious hot-house, but, as it were, of 
the mountain and the moor, “an ampler ether, a diviner air,” 
we might hope that the symptoms complained of, the parasites 
which prey upon these tender plants, would disappear. 

What your article says as to concentration rather than 
expansion being the want now of the Christian Church, admits, 
I think, of a further application. We beat our metal out too 
thin. The multiplication of agencies of various kinds by well- 
meaning but restless persons in our parishes is a source of 
weakness, not of strength. Would it not be better to make 
the most of our existing machinery, than to be for ever forging 
some new thing P—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. J. CowLEy-Brown, Rector of St. John’s, Edin. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, December 28th, 1891. 








POETRY. 


RUSTICUS EXPECTAT. 
So life, you say, must be a blank, 
Tn this old house with crumbling eaves, 
Set on an idle river’s bank, 
And girt about with leaves. 





Slowly the spirit moves, in truth, 

Beyond your urgent city’s walls, 

Your tilting-ground for hope and youth, 
Where whoso lingers falls. 


Yet, though we slumber on our lawn, 

Full recompense the high gods give, 

All the peculiar pomp of dawn, 
That is so fugitive : 


And birds that serenade the streams, 

And secrets whispered in the grass, 

And winds that waken from their dreams, 
To tell them as they pass. 


These are our books: therein we find 
Lore that your city bustles by; 
The lesson of a quiet mind, 
Nature’s philosophy. 
E. K. CHAMBERS. 





“THE OLD AND THE NEW.” 


Tue wind is wailing through leafless trees, 
And sweeps bare boughs with his fingers cold, 
Till they yield with sighs, sad melodies, 
Mourning the year whose days are told. 
Sobs—sighs, 
So Time flies, 
Ache to the heart, and tears to the eyes. 


The old year yields up its dying breath, 
And the wailing wind sobs a last good-bye, 
And the hush of peace which follows death 
Reigns for a space in earth and sky. 
Rest—peace, 
Troubles cease, 
Ended at last with the old life’s lease. 


But now the stillness is stirred again, 
By a tremulous breath as in gladness drawn, 
And as new life springs from the old life’s pain, 
From the old year’s death is a new year born. 
New birth! 
Joy and mirth! 
Fresh hopes waken for all on earth ! 
December 27th. OuIvE MOLESWORTH, 





ART. 
> — 
DEGAS AND MONTICELLI. 
I see the dusk, with dedal art, 
Prick seven stars in air ; 
You choose to see the hinder part 
Of what you call a Bear. 


Mr. Arthur L. Collie and La Société des Beaux-Arts (A. Reid, 
Directeur), have pleasure in announcing that they are now showing, 
at Mr. Collie’s Rooms, 39b Old Bond Street, a small collection of 
Pictures by the great French Impressionists. The collection in- 
cludes seven works by Degas, and several by Monticelli. 

To this enter an Arrogant Painter and his Reluctant Friend. 


A. P.—Come along and look at Degas, and you shall make 
yourself disagreeable, as we agreed you should. 

R. F.—No, no. I am going to be humble, and you shall 
explain it allto me. First, here’s an old lady with a very 
dark complexion—no, she’s got her back to the light—why, I 
can’t think: it makes her features so indistinct. Then there’s 
a large wall, with a little dribble of ballet-dancers at the far 
end; the double-bass is the only human object in it. Then 
here is a young person trying on a hat. Now, I’m not 
going to criticise the tones and drawing and colour, and that 
sort of thing. I know you would say, Look at the quivering, 
infallible line of that glove, or the rhadamanthine justice of 
the tones on that nose, or the caressing flutter of the colour 
(if the word is still permissible) in the feathers of the hat. 
No doubt that is all as it should be, and exactly like nature; 
and no doubt that is what gives it its extraordinary ap- 
pearance. Don’t let us discuss it; I make you a present of 
the whole— 

A. P.—And think the concession a trifling one. Well, 
having given away the picture, is there anything in the frame 
you would like to object to? 

R. F.—Stop ; there is everything in the picture still to object 
to, and Iam going to begin. I think you sometimes talk of 
decoration as well as nature. Well, why can’t the man 
compose ? 

A. P.—I don’t know what else to call this but composition, 
where every bit of colour goes with every other bit, and does 
its duty to a general effect. 

R. F.—I wasn’t thinking of that; I allow you the colour 
and effect. But why does he cut a second woman in two with 
a cheval-glass ? 

A. P.—Perhaps that was his notion of composing. He 
didn’t want, this time, to set up a second drama in her face. 
but he did need her, as a mass, to balance the other figure; 
and there’s more story told, if that’s what you want, by the 
half that is left, than most painters could express by the 
whole. 

R. F.—I didn’t mean that; I meant that the catting her 
that way was an awkward plan. : 

A. P.—Say that the pudding you are accustomed to is made 
another way. 

Rk. F.—And that a new way is not necessarily a good one. 
But I don’t hope to convince you. Let’s leave those details 
and come to the important point. 

A. P.—Why, what’s left now ? 

R. F.—I must say it, however much pain it gives you,—the 
Subject and the Types. Both are unpleasant. If what you 
say about this man’s eyesight, his sense for form and colour 
and arrangement, is true—and partly I can see it is—then the 
quarrel begins in earnest: for I say that the greater his gift, 
the greater the demand upon it. If he can see so keenly and 
so conclusively, why not also be choicer in what he sees? 
Why paint this happy-ninny face, ogling its dowdy person in 
a mirror? Line for line, surely a smile is better than a smirk, 
and the marks channelled by noble character more interesting 
than the niceties of a grimace! 

A. P.—This would be most convincing in vacuo. If we were 
engaged in making artists, and having got as far as Degas, 
you suggested, Shall we throw in a little archangel, and con- 
sult Mr. Ruskin about the sentiments to give the compound ? 
I should think twice before refusing. Your bias, no doubt, is 
for one who can tell sad stories of the death of Kings, but must 
you, facts being as they are, exalt a mumbler and stammerer 
in that line of conversation, because to the man who has a 
gift of speech it comes more natural to talk about the 
weather? Here is a man who talks supremely well about 
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the weather, and horses’ legs, and other creatures’ legs, and 
so forth, and I think they are worth hearing about when he 
tuks of them. What right have you to prescribe a subject 
for him P 

R. F.—I don’t; but I say that the sun shines on the just as 
well as on the unjust, and that Pegasus had legs as much as 
the last winner of the Grand Prix. The ballet-dancer has no 
peculiar attraction for cross-lights and reflections, because 
she has an ugly head, and Antigone, when she went to her 
dark bridal bed, had as interesting shadows on her face as 
Polly when she put her bonnet on. 

A. P.—Only the poor painter happened to be present when 
the bonnet was fitted on, and not when those grand things 
happened. Polly will pose, Antigone will not, and it is the 
awkwardness of things that you are butting against. Besides, 
does Antigone always die in a picture, and is the stage of 
great deeds always lit and carpentered becomingly? Rather, 
the focus of history and that of pictures seldom coincide; not 
the critical event but the insignificant accident is the painter’s 
opportunity; his heroes are among the supers of the dramatist, 
his dénouements during the waits and upon the empty stage. 

R. F.—Then my painter shall not be the slave of weather 
or of fact. Your Degas, with his endowment of vision, seems 
to me like a man who has a passport given him to be a 
spectator of the Greater Mysteries (and they are enacted to 
the imagination within the head), but who lingers by the way 
to look “through keyholes” at lesser mysteries; he will 
spend all his time in the corridors, and never arrive; he is 
accredited to a Court, and loses his way into the servants’ hall. 

A. P.—Yes, if the light leads him there; and with its 
presence and the painter’s I shall think the company good 
enough. We seem to be infected, as Bacon would say, with 
the manner of the poets; and if I am to keep up the image, I 
should say that I prefer the dialogue of the lackeys as reported 
by a Shakespeare, to that of the angels as distorted by a 
lackey; and that is what you will get if you cling to your 
subject-criterion. 

R. F.—Neither would Shakespeare stop with the lackeys, 
nor need the reporter of the angels be one. And, report for 
report, I prefer a half-realised illustration of my ideas to the 
most complete rendering of what would displease me if I saw 
it. It is to coerce my imagination to make it behold so par- 
ticularly what my eyes would avoid. 

A. P.—It is to teach you how to see, and what you refuse 
to your vision is an expansion and a refuge. You are like a 
man with no appetite who should object to a dinner that it 
was a revolting exhibition of dead flesh, when one might 
have been admiring the moon. He who has the sense for 
food does not think of the joint as a carcass; he who has the 
sense for painting need not think of other connections of the 
subject than the visible. Its grosser ties become irrelevant. 
And by this sense you may learn to see nothing common or 
unclean, but beauty everywhere. 

R. F.—Yet the vegetarian, though hungry, might object to 
your banquet; then why not the moralist to your picture? It 
is very fine to represent your painter as a discoverer of unsus- 
pected beauties, as who should say: I will show you wonderful 
sights if you will please to hold your nose the while. I cannot 
slip my associations to get pleasure on these terms. And 
what is more, I believe he does choose his subjects as subjects 
of association, and choose them perversely,—I call it a kind 
of bravado; he chooses what the bourgeois will dislike, and 
therefore he is dictated to by the bourgeois. If not, he has no 
feeling for personal distinction, and no imagination; to him 
Polly is as Antigone, and a thing is to him a thing, and not a 
thought and a memory and a desire. 

A, P.—It is at least an image and a glory; and Polly he 
sees, which Iam sure you don’t. But we are talking about 
different things. I have a sense that you do not possess; and 

to make things equal, I don’t mind saying that you have ideas 
that I don’t share. Let us look at the Monticellis. 
[They examine the “ Souvenir @’ Ecosse.” 

R. F.—Is, then, Monticelli Italian for a smudge-board ? 

A. P.—Yes, if you like, to begin with. Did you never 
admire the accidental mess of colours on a smudge-board, and 
wish you had thought of anything so good? He did. 

R. F.—Perhaps; but I don’t call that a picture; I expect 
drawing, definition, design in a picture. 

A, P.—How much drawing do you insist on? Do you 


all the bones and muscles your text-book tells you of, and an 
assurance in outline of all that air and light so mercifully 
steal, or will you deign to be satisfied with drawing that gives 
all the grace, the dazzle, the colour of a form, without the 
scaffolding of its anatomy? Are your fellow-creatures to you 
always illustrations to a work on physiology, and did they 
never yield up the oppression of their humanity to become 
prismatic changelings, colour-phantoms, pleasures ? 

R. F.—All very well; but who has been preaching realism 
and Degas ? 

A. P.—Not I; his realism is a very fine pretext for a 
picture, but I hope a jewel is a reality too. Here is a painter 
so constituted as to see one in everything. It was about him 
the story of the jewel in the toad’s head was told: he takes 
the jewel and leaves the toad. Nothing of the fountain there 
but the diamonds, nothing of the woman but the opal; Nature 
reduced to terms of gems. 

R. F—What is he talking about now? Do you know, I 
have been looking closer, and it is wonderful how much you 
can make out. It is not unlike a Watteau, with its mas- 
querading Arcadian figures. 

A, P.—Having noticed the pic-nic, could you not go a step 
on the other line, and make your smudge-board a palette ? 
Suppose you put in Diaz between Monticelli and Watteau, 
and then carry back through Rubens to Venice,—Tintoretto 
himself, if you like? 

Rk. F.—Something might be made of that; Tintoretto’s 
hasty, coruscating angels that leave a phosphorescent track, 
and Giorgione’s sumptuous people that glow to musie, turning 
into Rubens’s blowsy wives, and then again waking up as 
chill French Arcadians. 

A. P.—Gently. They were only disguised as Apostles or 
Fraus or Chloes; they were really called Rose und Blue and 
Mother-of-Pearl ; and this is a happy family gathering, he- 
cause it is sometimes long between their meetings. I believe 
the Mother is baptising two little twin-pearls at that fountain. 

R. F.—I deny that that was all; if Rose spoke to Blue, so 
did Pierrot to Columbine; they brought north from Arcady 
that whisper-gesture of their head, and dance-trembling of 
their feet. Think! it is a silver moment between two rains on 
a Scotch hillside; the flimsy rout is flitting up through the 
broken gateway of a Highland keep, and before the glistering 
train is in, the cloud will shut down, those people of the 
prism and the pastoral will be gone, and Rose de Venise but 
half wed in gossamer to Robinet. 

A. P.—I see. Give youa title, and you will admire even a 
good picture. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


=a 
THE POETS OF THE CENTURY.* 
A LONG poem in its entirety ought never to be admitted into 
a book like this. An anthology is a literary flower-show, 
where every beautiful and fragrant product of poetical horti- 
culture may fitly be exhibited,—always providing that the 
specimens be as nearly as possible perfect in their kind. But 
it ought never to be forgotten that the show is, and ought to 
be, a collection of separate specimens, and nothing more. By 
all means let us have rose and lily and carnation, and every 
flower that sips the dew; but do not give us a whole solid acre 
of carnation or lily or rose. A poem like Adonais is not a 
flower and not a nosegay, but a garden. And it is a garden 
in which the flowers are not. altogether unneighboured by 
weeds,—or, at the least, in which exquisite growths of imagina- 
tion are found side by side with a gorgeous but somewhat 
intemperate efflorescence of rhetoric. The florist should have 
given us of his fairest and best alone: in an anthology we 
ask nothing but bloom and perfume. Doubtless the pious 
Shelleyan will say we blaspheme; but, at the risk of incurring 
that superior person’s wrath and scorn, we venture to think 
that if utter destruction were by any conceivable possi- 
bility to overtake the first twenty-nine stanzas of Adonais 
although that poem individually would suffer in point of 
form, English poetry as a whole would not be disastrously 
the poorer. Up to that point the poem is, indeed, a very 
lovely piece of conventional mourning; but it is at best classic 
elegy, decorative sorrow, a vase overflowing with carefully 
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distilled and consciously “ melodious tears.” Then come the 
wonderful stanzas in which Shelley paints his own spiritual 
portrait, idealised with that noble idealisation which is but a 
subtler and finer aspect of truth; and in a moment the pretti- 
nesses and insincerities of allegorical grief disappear, the singer 
forgets his falsetto, and the verse gushes forth, a radiant and 
crystalline fountain. What Mr. Miles should really have done 
was to begin at the thirty-ninth stanza, with the magnificent 
lines :— 
“ Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 


*Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprotitable strife ” 


Thenceforward the verses become a raptvrous chant of immor- 
tality, in which the thought, great as it is, seems caught up 
and consumed like incense by a flame of transcendent emotion. 
That alone is the portion of the poem which is of high and 
lasting worth, and Mr. Miles would have done wisely to dis- 
encumber it of the less volatile and less vital elements 
which impede the movement, without enriching the value, of 
the verse. 


The critical and biographical account of Shelley which Mr. 
H. G. Groser supplies, is, within its necessarily brief limits, a 
very good example of what such a summary ought to be, and 
the estimate of Shelley from the ethical standard is at once 
liberal and sane. In a moral appraisement of Shelley, it is 
hard to avoid taking sides ; but Mr. Groser is neither advocatus 
diaboli nor the self-complacent holder of a brief for virtue. 
Shelley's own moral vision was frequently not only oblique, 
but the cause of obliquity in others ;—it is astonishing how 
men, otherwise clear-headed and right-hearted, lose their 
judicial perspicacity in presence of the problems which 
Shelley’s matrimonial and other sexual complications provide 
in but too abundant measure. Let us hope that the future 
will spare us the unedifying spectacle of Harriet offered up 
afresh, a posthumous sacrifice, at the altar of an ingenious 
moral sophistry by which it is sought to be argued that, in a 
world where even wealth pleads guilty to having its duties, and 
property its responsibilities, genius alone is divinely exempt 
from such vulgar and stupid conditions. If ever a man, by 
theory if not exactly by conduct, instructed his wife in the 
essential rightness of going wrong, that man was Shelley, who 
yet, in a memorable and powerful letter to Southey, bases his 
attempt at self-exculpation in the matter of his desertion of 
Harriet upon the fact—or at least upon his professed belief 
in the fact—that his pupil had learned her lesson only too 
well, and applied his philosophy only too practically. For 
our part, we believe Shelley to have had many noble impulses, 
but his was not a nature which could afford to dispense with 
the support undoubtedly given by belief ina supreme personal 
embodiment of that moral law of which the individual con- 
science is but the attesting echo. 


Leaving Shelley, and passing to one of his greatest literary 
contemporaries, who survived as the contemporary of Tenny- 
son and Browning, it is curious to come upon an anthology of 
Landor from which “ Rose Aylmer” is absent. What is the 
reagon for such an omission? Is it the fact that the lines are 
universally known and admired, and that Mr. Miles prefers 
to bring us trophies from less familiar fields? The reason, if 
such, is insufficient, for the popularity of that little dirge is no 
freak of public affection, but is due to the faultless grace and 
sweetness of the lines themselves. In selecting from the 
Hellenics, Mr. Miles does well to give “The Hamadryad” 
(also a general favourite), and “ Enallos and Cydomeia;” but 
we are sorry that, like other editors, he overlooks “ Thrasy- 
medes and Eunoe,” perhaps the most perfect miniature in 
narrative art which English blank verse can show. From 
Pericles and Aspasia, Mr. Miles of course transfers to his 
pages “ The Death of Artemidora,” than which there are few 
lovelier examples of Landor’s pathos and tenderness of touch. 
But why does no one think of appropriating those finely 
sculptured verses in one of the odes that so delightfully inter- 
rupt the sometimes rather languid prose of the epistles p— 

“ Restless is Wealth ; the nerves of power 
Shrink as a lute’s in rain. 
The gods lend only for an hour 
And then call back again 
All things but wisdom. She alone, 
In truth’s or virtue’s form— 
Descending from her starry throne 
’Mid radiance and ’mid storm— 








Remains as long as godlike men 
Afford her audience meet, 
Nor time nor war tread down again 
The traces of her feet.” 
Again, why, in the name of all that is judicious, have the odes 
to Southey and to Joseph Ablett no place here? Such omissions 
are inexcusable in view of the fact that some quite un- 
memorable bagatelles of Landor’s are included. And surely 
no selection from this not particularly over-appreciated poet 
should lack the noble apologue to the Hellenics, with its 
unforgettable opening passage :— 
“We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nurslings with their smiles; 
But where the land is dim with tyranny, 
There tiny pleasures occupy the place 
Of glories and of duties, as the feet 
Of fabled faeries when the sun goes down 
Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by day.” 
Mr. Miles’s plan, perhaps, does not admit of very short 
excerpts from long poems; and it is certainly undesirable to 
detach passages or stanzas in such a way as to show marks 
of violent amputation. Otherwise we should have weleomed 
the lines in Gebir about the sea-shells :— 
“Touch one, and it awakens; then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 
Landor’s great powers of epigrammatic condensation would, 
one might have supposed, make him one of the most quotable, 
instead of being, as he is, one of the least quoted, of poets. 
A reader of his verse carries away a perfect treasure of port- 
able felicities—couplets such as,— 
“Fears, like the needle verging to the pole, 
Tremble and tremble into certainty ;” 
or pictures painted at one stroke, as in lines like these,— 
* And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half-upreared ;” 
or, again, as in the curiously exquisite distich about a lock 
of Lucrezia Borgia’s hair, — 
* All that is left of her, these plaits unfold— 
Calm hair, meandering in pellucid gold.” 
There is here, perhaps, just a touch of over-virtuosity of 
diction, which is far from being a characteristic vice of 
Landor’s. Rather a too conscious and determined simplicity 
is one of his foibles; and as for the mass and bulk of mean- 
ing concentrated, without violence to expression, in such a 
line as,— 
“ Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men,” 
it isa triumph of art which perhaps few who are not them- 
selves to some extent verbal artists can appreciate. But 
doubtless the supreme example of Landor’s impressive parsi- 
mony of words is the immortal and well-known quatrain, with 
its rather too arrogant first line,— 
“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife.” 
It ought to be included in the body of Mr. Miles’s selection 
from the verse of the “deep-mouthed Beotian,” and not 
merely quoted in a casual way in the preface. 

Turning to the selection from Keats, one is again disposed 
to find fault with the presence of a long poem—long, rela- 
tively speaking—like The Eve of St. Agnes. Nobody goes 
to an anthology for a poem of that length. Besides, if it 
must be given whole, one sees no reason why Isabella and 
Hyperion should not be similarly treated. Among the 
sonnets of Keats which Mr. Miles prints, one misses the 
beautiful and touching, though not quite faultless— 

“ When I have thoughts that I may cease to be.” 
Nor are we sure that it was well to leave out the one on the 
Elgin Marbles, which records, with a power that becomes 
strangely pathetic in the light of after-events, the kind of 
sublime despair with which those mighty works impressed 
him :— 
“ My spirit is too weak : mortality 

Weighs heavily on me, like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagined pinnacle and steep 

Of godlike hardship tells me I must die 

Like a sick eagle looking at the sky.” 

Of the great poets, besides those already spoken of, Byron is 
the only one represented in these two volumes, and the selec- 
tion from his work is everything we could wish. For the rest 
—in addition to various good second-rate men like Moore, 
Campbell, Rogers, and others—we have here a large and in- 
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teresting body of verse culled from writers less generally 
accessible to the ordinary reader. With regard to the con- 
tributions of his critical collaborators, Mr. Miles strikes us as 
having held a somewhat tighter editorial rein in these than in 
the preceding volumes, and is to be congratulated upon the 
result. Names like those of Dr. Garnett, Mr. Roden Noel, 
Mr. Buxton Forman, and Mr. Ashcroft Noble, are guarantees 
of excellence in this department of the work. Not that we 
always agree with their verdicts. For instance, Dr. Garnett 
quotes with unqualified approval another writer’s description 
of Beddoes as “a Gothic Keats.” Gothic enough, in all con- 
science, was Beddoes—at least, in a sense which leaves out of 
view the higher reaches of the Gothic spirit—but wherein the 
resemblance to Keats consists is beyond our apprehension. 
Keats was notoriously enamoured of beauty; Beddoes rather 
seems infatuated with deformity. Keats is ever basking in 
the frank and radiant sunlight ; Beddoes frequents a lurid and 
spectral gloom. Keats loved symmetry, harmony, grace; 
Beddoes was a devotee of the grotesque, the monstrous, the 
unbalanced. Inthe note on Hood, also, we are rather sur- 
prised to find Dr. Garnett saying that his “ pieces composed 
under pressure of necessity, and perhaps without direct poetic 
intention, place him far higher than his deliberate bids for the 
name and fame of a poet.” In the selection from Hood, the 
beautiful lines on “ Autumn,” beginning,— 
“T saw old Autumn in the misty morn 

Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 

T’o silence, for no lonely bird would sing 

Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn,” 
ought to have been admitted. Blake, had he come later, might 
have found the suggestion of a design in that fantastically 
immaterial personification. 

Mr. Miles’s work is not faultless, but we are glad to note 

that these two volumes are an improvement upon their pre- 
cursors in the matter of textual and typographical accuracy. 





THE BURNING OF ROME.* 
The Burning of Rome is the most interesting and effective 
of those stories intended to illustrate the classical epoch of the 
ancient world, which Mr. Church pours forth in such pro- 
fusion, and with so keen an eye for the picturesque situations 
of Greek and Roman history. Whether Nero was or was not 
the Beast of the Book of Revelations, there certainly never 
was in the history of man a more vivid contrast between “the 
Prince of this world” who had no share at all in the spiritual 
life, and the impersonation of that life, than that between the 
young but jaded sensualist who for fourteen years thrilled even 
the Roman world with disgust for its ruler, and the life of 
that infant Church which was the only serious competitor 
with the Roman government for supreme power. Mr. 
Church’s immediate purpose was perhaps rather to de- 
lineate the splendid decay of the Empire than to portray 
the spiritual life which was struggling up amidst the uni- 
versal rottenness. It is possible that he does not emphasise 
enough that almost exaggerated spirit of revolt against the 
hollow and splendid falsehoods of the external world which 
the Christian Church exhibited in the earlier centuries of its 
growth. It was no wonder that when such a man as Nero 
represented the “Prince of this world,” the Church should 
turn away from the world with a sort of loathing, and try to 
cleanse its spirit thoroughly, before beginning to meddle with 
the intrigues of worldly motive. But Mr. Church’s Christians 
seem to us somewhat too like the moderate and sober 
Christians of our own day for a time in which the spirit 
of the Christian Church was rather one of horror at 
the depths of degradation reached by humau nature in its, 
most worldly attitude, than one of mere anxious and scru- 
pulous conscientiousness. Whatever else the Book of Reve- 
lations shows, it shows that the sense of loathing for the world 
had risen to a high pitch in the Christian Church when the 
Beast was portrayed as the true representative of worldly 
power, pride, and craft. Mr. Church reproduces vigorously 
enough the disgust with which the higher characters of Rome 
were filled at the depths of degradation to which more than 
one of the masters of the Roman Empire had fallen; but he 
hardly attempts to depict the horror with which the Christian 
heart was filled at those manifestations of “the lust of the 
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flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” which 
were set up on high on the seven hills apparently as a ghastly 
revelation of “the man of sin.” We think that there should 
have been something more of intensity and passion in the 
picture of the life of the Christian Church convulsed at once 
by horror and hope as it beheld the evidence of the last final 
struggle which was to usher in the great catastrophe of human 
pageantry and pride. 

But the picture of the better Roman scorn for Nero and 
his Court is quite adequate, though we are not sure that 
the respect with which Seneca is treated, is deserved. A 
tutor who had encouraged his pupil to put his own mother to 
death,—however evil that mother’s influence might have been, 
—could hardly have expected a better end to that pupil’s career 
than Nero actually met with. Nor do we think that the better 
Stoic teachers would have been likely to encourage Paulina in 
the voluntary suicide which Seneca applauded his wife for her 
determination to attempt. The doctrine that the duties of 
human life constitute a sentinel’s post, which men are not to 
think themselves at liberty to abandon at pleasure, was held 
by many Stoics, and was a nobler doctrine than that which 
Seneca seems to have approved, however difficult it may have 
been for the Stoic, with his shadowy theology, to have justified 
it theoretically. 


In the description of Nero’s ambitions, Nero’s very moderate 
talents, his weak artistic temperament, his petty vanities, his 
recklessness of any one’s welfare but his own, his wounded 
pride, his brutal violence, and his cowardly cruelties, Professor 
Church is at his best. We wish he had taken pains to distin- 
guish the more historical from the less historical elements of 
his story. The account of Poppza’s supposed interview with 
St. Paul is, of course, pure conjecture, and a conjecture of 
which we should probably have had some Christian record or 
tradition, if it had really taken place. On the other hand, 
Mr. Church seems to have followed the history tolerably 
closely in relation to the Piso conspiracy and its collapse. And 
he gives us also a picturesque and admirable account of the 
great conflagration which gives the name to his book, though 
he has assumed as an undoubted fact, the belief of some of the 
historians that Nero himself set Rome on fire, or, at all events, 
forbade for many days any energetic effort to put it out. As 
good a specimen as we can pick out of Mr. Church’s work is 
the picture of “ Nero fiddling while Rome was burning : ”— 


“The palace was not, it was found, in immediate danger. All 
the efforts of the Watch and of two cohorts of Pretorians, which 
had been called in to help them, had been directed to saving it. 
How long it would escape was doubtful. If the wind, which had 
lulled a little, were to rise again, its destruction was certain. The 
Emperor would have been disappointed if this destruction had 
been finally averted. We have seen that one of the great features 
of the new Rome that he had planned was an Imperial palace far 
larger and more splendid than anything that the world had ever 
seen before. Still he was glad of the respite, for it enabled him 
to put into execution a scheme, extravagantly strange, even for 
him, which he had conceived during his rapid journey from 
Antium to Rome. ‘A spectacle,’ he thought to himself, ‘and if 
so, why not a performance? What a splendid opportunity! We 
always feel that there is something of a sham in the scenery of a 
theatre, but here it will be real. An actual city on fire! What 
could be more magnificent? I have it,’ he went on after a pause. 
‘Of course it must be the Sack of Troy. What a pity it is that I 
did not think of it sooner, and I might have written something 
worthy of the occasion. The Lesser Iliad is but poor stuff, but we 
must make the best of it.’ This grotesque intention was actually 
carried out. The first care of the Emperor on reaching the palace 
was to have a rehearsal of his contemplated performance. If 
there were any cares of Empire pressing for attention,—and it 
may be supposed that the ruler of the civilised world returning 
to his capital had some business to attend to,—they were put 
aside. The rest of the day Nero spent in practising upon the 
harp some music of his own composition, while a Greek freedman 
recited from the Lesser Iliad a passage in which the sack and 
burning of Troy were related. In the evening the performance 
took place. A large semicircular room in the upper storey of the 
palace, commanding from its windows a wide prospect of the city, 
was hastily fitted up into the rude semblance of a theatre. An 
audience, which mainly consisted of the Emperor’s freedmen and 
of officers of the Praetorian Guard, sat on chairs ranged round the 
curve of the chamber. In front of them was the extemporised 
stage, while the burning city, seen through the windows, formed, 
with huge masses of smoke and flame, such a background as the 
most skilful and audacious of scene-painters had never conceived. 
The performance had been purposely postponed till a late hour in 
the evening, and no lights were permitted in the room. On the 
stage were the two figures, the reciter and the Imperial musician, 
now thrown strongly into relief as some great sheet of flame burst 
out in the background, and then, as it died away again, becoming 
almost invisible. An undertone of confused sound accompanied 
the music throughout. Every now and then the voice of the 
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reciter and the notes of the harp were lost in some shrill cry of 
agony or the thunderous crash of a falling house. Seldom in the 
history of the world has there heen a stranger mixture of the 
ludicrous and the terrible than when ‘ Nero fiddled while Rome 
was burning.’ At one time it was not unlikely that this 
strange farce might have been turned into a genuine tragedy. 
Subrius was one cf the Pretorian officers invited to witness the 
performance, and chance had placed him close to the stage. 
Again and again as the Empercr moved across it, intent upon his 
music, and certainly unsuspicious of danger, he came within 
eisy reach of the Tribune’s arm. ‘Shall 1 strike?’ he whispered 
into the ear of Lateranus, who sat by his side. ‘I can hardly hope 
for a better chance.’ Probably a prompt assent from his com- 
panion would have decided him; but Lateranus felt unequal to 
giving it. He was staggered by the suddenness of the idea. The 
decision was too momentous, the responsibility too great. Was it 
right to act without the knowledge of the other conspirators ? 
Then nothing had been prepared. Nero might be killed, but no 
arrangements had been made for presenting a successor to the 
soldiers and to the people. Finally, there was the immediate 
danger to themselves. It would indeed be a memorable deed to 
strike down this unworthy ruler in the very act of disgracing the 
people, to strike him down before the eyes of the creatures who 
flattered and fawned on him. But could they who did it hope to 
escape? ‘The desire of escape,’ says the historian who relates 
the incident, ‘is always the foe of great enterprises, and it 
checked that night a deed which might have changed the course 
of history. ‘No!’ whispered Lateranus in reply, * it is too soon ; 
nothing, you know, is ready. We shall not fail to find another 
opportunity.’ Half reluctant, half relieved, Subrius abandoned 
his half-formed purpose. But he could not rid himself of the 
feeling that he had missed a great chance.”’ 


The description of Nero’s deliberations with Poppwa and 
Tigellinus is always vivid, and so, too, are the scenes in which 
Nero examines into the plots against his life, at first allowing 
himself to be deceived by the plausibility and audacity of the 
conspirators, and yet at just obtaining the clue by the steady 
use of which the whole Piso conspiracy came to its tragic end, 
not without, however, exciting in the Emperor the deepest 
sense of dismay at the utter disgust with which his reign 
had inspired even the best amongst his early friends. In 
scenes of this kind, Tacitus has been not only a good buta 
picturesque guide, and Mr. Church has seized upon all the 
most impressive aspects of the vivid but revolting picture. 
Here is the catastrophe of » plot which so nearly anticipated 
the revolt of three years later :— 


“The Prefect had been bearing himself all the morning, as 
prisoner after prisoner was being examined, with more than his 
usual confidence. At last Secwevinus, who was again being ques- 
tioned, when taunted with keeping back much of what he knew, 
turned upon his persecutor. ‘ No one knows more of these things,’ 
he said with a meaning smile, ‘than yourself, Fwnius Rufus. 
You are very jealous for your Emperor ; don’t you think that you 
can show your gratitude to him by making a confession of your 
own?’ One would think that the man must have foreseen that, 
sooner or later, one of the accused would thus attack him. Yet he 
seemed as utterly unprepared for it as if such a contingency had 
never occurred to him. He might have flatly denied it; he might 
have passed over it with a pretence of silent contempt. He did 
neither. He hesitated, stammered, corrected and contradicted 
himself, in so inanifest a condition of panic, that his very appear- 
ance was equivalent to a confession. The example once set, 
Seevinus did not want for followers. Prisoner after prisoner 
stood up, and gave details so numerous, so minute, so consistent, 
as to put the fact of the Prefect’s complicity beyond a doubt. 
‘Seize him,’ cried Nero. ‘To think that this villain has been 
sitting unsuspected hy my side for days!’ A soldier, Cassius by 
name, a man of gigantic frame and vast strength, stepped forward, 
seized and bound him. ‘And then,’ cried one of the prisoners, 
‘Cesar, there is another conspirator among your guards. I 
charge Subrius Flavius, Tribune of the Pretorians, with 
treason.’ Nero started up in terror from his chair. His 
emotion was not mere terror. He knew the Tribune, knew him 
as a man of singular courage, and as he had always believed 
one who had always entertained a strong affection for himself. 
‘Say, Subrius, I implore you,’ he cried, ‘say that this is not true. 
I cannot believe that you, too, are among the traitors.’—‘ Is it 
likely, Cesar,’ replied the Tribune, ‘ that I should league myself 
vith cowards and traitors such as these ?’—The defence may have 
been serious ; more probably it was ironical. Anyhow it was soon 
thrownaside. The witnesses heaped up evidence on evidence, and 
the Tribune, standing calmly and contemptuously silent, tacitly 
admitted its truth‘ Teil me, Subrius,’ said the Emperor, and 
there was even a touch of pathos in his voice, ‘tell me why you 
have forgotten your oath. You swore to be faithful to me. How 
is it, brave soldier as you are, that you have leagued yourself 
with traitors ? ’—‘ Listen, Cesar,’ cried the Tribune, ‘and hear 
the truth if for once only in your life. I conspired against you 
because I hated you. You had not a more faithful soldier while 
you deserved to be loved. But when you murdered your mother 
and your wife, when you became a charioteer, an actor, and an 
incendiary, then I began to hate you.’—These bold words struck 
the tyrant like a blow. He grew pale and shook with terror, and 
could not have been more utterly panic-stricken had the speaker 
been standing over him with a dagger. ‘Away with him!’ he 
cried, when he had recovered his voice; and he was immediately 








pinioned and dragged away. His daring had at least one result. 
that a brave man would have desired. Possibly he had calculated 
upon it. He was not kept in suspense about his fate. A fellow- 
tribune was ordered to lead him off to instant execution. A pit 
was dug in the field where he was to suffer.- Subrius looked on 
with unmoved countenance while the work was being done. When 
the Centurion in charge saluted and reported it as finished, 
Subrius looked at it with a critical eye. ‘Too narrow, too 
shallow!’ he said. ‘You can’t even dig a grave according to 
regulations. —‘ Hold out your head, and don’t flinch,’ said the 
Tribune, who had been charged to administer the fatal blow with 
his own hand.—‘Flinch you as little when you strike,’ said 
Subrius, eyeing with scorn his pale face and trembling hand. 
And indeed it needed a second blow before the head was severed 
from the body.” 

Mr. Church has threaded together the supposed plot of Nero 
against Rome, and that of Poppxa against the Christians, 
with the plots of the Roman nobles against the Emperor 
whom they loathed, into a very effective story, which will be 
read with intense interest by all who care to watch a hideous 
and cowardly tyranny tottering to its fall, even though we are 
not presented with any study of the final collapse itself. 





ON SURREY HILLS.* 
Aut who know and love—and who is there who knows and 
does not love ?—that wonderful stretch of heaths, downs, and 
uplands which lies within but thirty miles of London, will 
welcome On Surrey Hills with intense pleasure. There they 
will find a thousand pleasant and curious things about that 
fascinating district set forth by a writer who has as intimate 
a knowledge of the county as Richard Jefferies, and who has 
no small share in Jefferies’s charm of thought and style. 
Judged on a priori considerations, the “ Surrey Hills”—that is, 
the district which is bounded by and includes the North 
Downs and the Hog’s Back on the north, Leith Hill, 
Holmbury Hill, the hills over Godalming, Blackdown, and 
Hind Head on the south, and ends at Reigate on the east, and 
Aldershot on the west—ought to be far too near London to be 
real country at all. Byall the rules, it should be “ suburban,” 
—ua mere park to the Metropolis, out of which all the charm 
that belongs to an unsophisticated country-side has long ago 
vanished. The hedgerows should be trim, the streams con- 
fined within straight banks, where they are not arched in, 
and the green lanes and “ droves” thrown into the fields to 
save waste. The people, too, should be suburban in mind and 
speech, and nothing but the School-Board dialect should be 
heard in the land. Yet, God be thanked! the uplands that lie 
between London and the sea are not the least what one might 
reasonably expect them to be. In spite of all the villas and 
all the Cockneys, in spite of the fir-plantations, the picnics, 
and the beanfeasts, the bicycles and the brakes, the Surrey 
Hills still contain some of the wildest as well as the most 
beautiful scenery in England. Thereare places not twenty-two 
miles from London as the crow flies, where the giant yew-trees, 
—as Mr. Stevenson says of the rocks in the Hebrides,—stand in 
troops like cattle, with the short, sheep-nibbled turf of the 
Downs winding between their trunks like an emerald stream. 
Again, there are “deep forest glades” as near, which recall 
the “full great oath” by “oak and ash and thorn” which 
Glasgerion swore when be would put the truth of what 
he spoke above all question. What was the special sanctity 
of the three trees combined, let the students of folk-lore 
but he who sees them growing together as 
they grow on parts of the North Downs will not wonder 
that they received a special reverence. Mr. Grant Allen, who 
knows what he is talking about when botany and archeology 
are his theme, declares that the condition of the place called 
Fairyland—not, we take it, a Cockney-christened Fairyland, 
but a spot where some fierce, blue-eyed Saxon may have 
come upon a gathering of a pigmy aboriginal tribe 
which haunted the Andredswold—is to this day what 
it was when Phenician merchants brought their staple 
along the Tinway—the immemorial track which passes along 
the North Downs in its course from Cornwall to the Isle of 
Thanet. Nothing can have changed, for the plough has never 
been over the surface, and the blackthorns, the wild pears, the 
wild cherries, the may-trees, the oaks, the yews, and the ashes 
grow as they will and as they can. All that any one has done: 
to Fairyland and the land just round it, is to feed a few sheep 
on the grass and cut a little bracken. No doubt this absolute 
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wildness, combined with an aboriginal woodland growth, is 
confined to a few favoured spots—as a rule, the untouched 
land is mere heath—but even in places with less right 
to call themselves Nature’s authentic fields, there is plenty 
of wildness and beauty. The great stretches of moor 
on Hind Head and Blackdown, and the deep beech-wood 
glades at Combe Bottom, or on the northern slopes of 
the Downs over Horsley, are in their own way hardly 
less beautiful than the hawthorn thickets of Merrow. 
And not only are Surrey uplands beautiful by Nature. 
The people are, as we have said, real country people, 
have country ways, and talk the Wessex dialect. You may 
still be told to follow the path down to the “housen,” and 
still a piece of smooth green grass is a “ sward,” and a sudden 
storm of raina “scud.” It is this country and these people 
that are dealt with in On Surrey Hills, and the reader will 
indeed be hard to please who cannot draw much pleasure 
from the book. Only one thing we miss. If life requires an 
art, so does the country, and that art is compounded of the 
feeling for natural beauty, for the characteristics of country 
folk, for animal life, and lastly, for archeology. ‘A Son of 
the Marshes” fails in the last. He seems to care little for the 
men who built the camps and barrows, for the Kelt, the 
Pheenician, the Roman, the Saxon, or the Dane, and no echoes 
from “the drums and tramplings of three conquests ” seem to 
reach his ears. We must not, however, look a gift-horse in 
the mouth, and will therefore only pray for some Dryasdust 
scholiast to annotate his pages with archeological reflections. 

It is difficult to know what to quote by way of example 
from On Surrey Hills. Characteristic of the author’s sympathy 
and humour is the passage describing an interview with a 
badger. “A Son of the Muirshes ” is very fond of the badger 
that “frolicsome, bear-like little creature,” as he calls him, 
and thus describes an excellent opportunity he once got to 
watch one at close quarters :— 

“One morning last summer (1890), I was out fora stroll through 
the woods, when a man hailed me from the door of a cottage that 
stood just on the outskirts of one of them. He told me he had 
got a queer critter that had come to his garden, and to his mind 
it was very like a little pig—in fact, ‘fust off he reckoned it was 
one 0’ his young snorkers hed got out. He’s gone to his home 
now,’ he added ; ‘it’s close handy to my garden. About seven of 
an evenin’ he cums up reg’lar; I be mortal cur’ous about it—can 
ye tell us what it is?’ At about seven o’clock I made my way 
gently up to the edge of the man’s garden, and it was not long 
before the ‘snorker-like critter’ made its appearance. He seemed 
to have no fear—he had evidently never been disturbed since he 
first made his home close to; and had he not been attracted by 
the grunts of the cottager’s young snorkers, his proximity would 
never have been suspected. As it was, he gambolled about among 
the fern in the full joy of his nature, perfectly fearlessly—a strange 
combination of the bear and the pig in all his movements. If you 
have only seen the badger in a zoological collection, you have no 
idea what the creature is when he enjoys perfect liberty. After 
eating something he had rooted up, our friend dashed down into 
the open meadow adjoining the wood. ‘What in the name o’ 
wonder be it?’ asked the man.—‘ A badger, and a fine fellow 
too.’—‘ Will he du any mischief to the crap in the garden ?’— 
‘Not he,’ I replied—‘ Then I shan’t meddle with un. I likes to 
see un cut his capers. Now what do he live on? ’— Mice, beetles, 
snails, and wasps’ nests that he digs out.’—‘ What—wapses! he’s 
a good un. Cuss them things! they du work my fruit. Any- 
thing else do he eat ?’—‘ Yes, mushrooms.’—‘ Do he? he wunt 
hev ’em all, then, ef he stops here till they cums out.’—‘ He will 
kill and eat hedgehogs too.—‘Then he’s a right good un. I 
shan’t meddle with he.’—For reasons of my own I did not tell 
our friend that the creature would also eat rabbits. I knew the 
man had the privilege of catching all that visited his ground. 
Nor did I warn him that his pullets might fare badly if one of 
them happened to stray near the badger’s quarters when he was 
hungry. In my pursuit of natural history studies, I have found 
it often best not to enter into any subject too minutely with the 
unlearned. One is apt to be the loser by so doing. ‘Live and let 
live’ is my motto. After interviewing the badger I inspected his 
home: it was a very pleasant and secure one, under the roots of a 
clump of firs, on a sandy knoll, within one minute’s walk of our 
friend’s back-door. The children had noticed it first, and told 
their father about a little strange pig they had run after. This 
proves that it is only when driven by persecution that wild 
creatures fear man.” 

It is to be noted that nothing is said about the smell of the 
badger. Is this a base invention of the enemy, or a fact which 
it was thought better to suppress in the badger’s interest ? We 
would willingly quote, did space allow, the curious account 
which the author gives of seeing crossbows used to kill game 
with. Again, we should like to quote his account of the 
disgust felt by a farmer's family at the idea of eating wood- 
cock. “’Tis a real wonder as gentlefolks doesn’t pizen them- 





they had not “got to eat such Frenchified muck as that.’ 
Woodcock live on frogs; Frenchmen eat frogs; therefore wood- 
cock are Frenchified,—so ran the argument. Neither this, 
however, nor the delightful fishing-story of Marksman and 
the “owlets,” nor the account of viper oil, can be quoted here, 
but must be left to the reader to explore for himself. Before, 
however, leaving the book, we must extract one more passage, 
that which deals with the habits of the fox, and incidentally 
recounts the nature of a hare’s toilet :— 


“Tn Surrey, Sussex, and also in parts of Kent, the roads run 
through dry banks covered with the brush tangle peculiar to such 
lcealities. Here rabbits burrow in the sand, or sandy loam, of 
which they are composed. Now, though hares, rabbits, pheasants, 
and partridges like cover to a certain extent, they do not like it 
when it is wet. So, directly the sun has dried up the roads, out 
they slip from the covers under the park-land palings, and on to 
the roads—the hares to dot up and down, flecking the sand off 
their hind-feet in order to dry them, and the pheasants and part- 
ridges to sun themselves, and to scuffle in the dry sand under the 
overhanging banks. Reynard knows all about this, and he will 
hide himself in a patch of fern or broom, and there remain until a 
chance of capture offers. If Kitty Wren or a chaffinch or a tit 
does not see him, he will be all right; but if one or the other 
marks him, the alarm-note is sounded, and this acts like magic, 
for from all quarters rush birds that have been before invisible— 
at least they have not been seen before on the banks. Jays, 
missel-thrushes, blackbirds, common thrushes, and the finches, all 
make common cause against the fox. Even the shrikes leave off 
beetle-hunting and chatter their loudest, with bowed heads and 
upflirted tails, making common cause with the finches. Directly 
the row is over they would not have the least objection to kill and 
eat these if they could only get the chance. The upshot of it all 
is that it gets too warm for Reynard’s comfort, and he makes 
tracks for a quieter neighbourhood. If he takes across the park- 
lands, all the rooks that are feeding there will follow and buffet 
him until he reaches cover. It is not always like this, however. 
He hides himself so cunningly, as a rule, that all prospers with 
his maneuvres. For one thing, he takes the greatest care to pre- 
vent the wind from blowing his peculiar odour in the direction of 
the creatures he is bent on capturing. The hare may have dried 
his long hind-feet, so beautifully clothed with hair, to his complete 
satisfaction, and he thinks he will now devote a little time to his 
ears, face, and coat in general. For this purpose he brings his 
handy fore-feet into use, with which he also boxes to perfection, 
when he has any slight difference to settle with a rival. Itisa 
most interesting and amusing sight to see a hare perform his 
toilet. First the long ears are adroitly manipulated, then the 
face, and those most important features of use and adornment, the 
whiskers, the sensitive tips of which tell him to a nicety whether 
the hole in the hedge or the break in the park palings is wide 
enough for his body to pass through, let the night be ever so dark 
and gloomy. There he sits, upright, without thought of danger, 
on his powerful hind-quarters, busily washing his face. He has 
almost finished his toilet, and is just giving the last gentle 
strokings to his whiskers, when, with a bound and a rush, some- 
thing crosses over to him. There is a momentary scuffle, and a 
whirl of sand, then one long shriek of Aunt! Aunt! and all is over, 
far more quickly than one can write about it. Reynard carries 
his quarry up the opposite bank, and into cover, with as much ease 
and in the same fashion that the retriever chained to his kennel 
at the keeper’s cottage close at hand would carry arabbit. Ihave 
often seen his earth with the tokens of what he has taken scattered 
about, but I have not often seen him there. When the cubs begin 
to eat flesh, one may have a chance of seeing them really at home.” 
There is a true sense of the humour of animal life in this 
quotation, a sense apparent throughout the work. No one 
who loves Surrey will fail to appreciate On Surrey Hills, and 
if we mistake not, most of those who read it will earnestly 
desire that the author should write again on the same 
fascinating theme. We do not doubt but that he has plenty 
more to tell us. 





SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. * 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN turned the first sod of his excavations at 
Hissarlik in April, 1870. He died, somewhat suddenly, at 
Naples, not quite twenty-one years afterwards (December 26th, 
1890). Those years were given without interruption to the 
great work of his life, or rather, with only such interruptions 
as were caused by the jealousy of the Turkish Government. 
Shut out for a time from his field of operations in the Troad, 
he set to work at Mycenx, and made there discoveries which 
fitted in with a curious exactness to what he had found, or was 
about to find, at Hissarlik. The first excavations at Troy— 
for that Hissarlik is Troy may be considered as settled beyond 
all question—were carried on during the years 1870-73. They 
were recommenced in 1878; 1879 was a year of considerable 
successes. In 1882 new discoveries were made, though their 
significance was not fully apprehended at the time. In fact, 


* Schliemann’s Excavations: an Archxological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. 
Schuchhardt. Translated from the German by Eugénie Sellers, With an Intro- 
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it is only from a general review of what the explorer found 
both on Asiatic and on European ground, that we can appre- 
ciate the value of each particular discovery. Dr. Schlie- 
mann was somewhat rash in his early announcements. 
He started with an enthusiastic belief in the reality of 
the Homeric story; and he declared that it had been 
proved, when the proofs were really inadequate. The locali- 
ties of the Iliad were identified with a precision and 
a confidence which afforded a just cause for ridicule to 
sceptical critics. But the faith which satisfies itself with this 
insufficient evidence was justified after all. ‘On the hill of 
Hissarlik,” writes Dr. Schuchhardt, “ Dr. Schliemann has un- 
covered the ancient palaces of Troy, has laid bare its colossal 
fortifications, and brought to light its treasures of gold and 
silver.” Dr. Walter Leaf, who has written an excellent intro- 
duction, to a certain extent agrees witk him. That Hissarlik 
is Troy, he acknowledges—the city, that is, which Homer’s 
Achaians beseiged—“ the evidence for the historical reality of 
a siege of Troy by the Achaians is now greatly strengthened.” 
But that the people of this Troy were anything like the 
Trojans of the Iliad, he doubts. Indeed, he goes so far as 
to say that “if Homer correctly describes the Achaians, his 
Trojans are quite imaginary.” His ground for this belief is 
that, while the poet describes the two peoples as substantially 
the same, the remains discovered show that the Trojans were 
“at a completely different and altogether lower stage of civilisa- 
tion than the royal race of Mycenex.” We are inclined to think 
that Dr. Leaf puts this too strongly, and that the agreement in 
language, religion, and manners is not so close as he represents. 
Language may be put out of the question. Convenience de- 
manded that two peoples represented as in daily contact 
should be supposed to understand each other. How could the 
defiances and taunts that passed on the battle-field have been 
delivered through an interpreter? As to religion and morals, 
the Iliad leaves the impression that the Trojans were dis- 
tinctly inferior. They were less godfearing, less scrupulous; 
less orderly. And indeed, when one comes to think of it, 
there are few pictures of Trojan life as such, while the Trojan 
chiefs, Hector and Paris and possibly Au‘neas excepted, have 
little more character than the “fortis Gyas fortisque Cloan- 
thus” of Virgil. On the other hand, the localities of Troy 
and the battle-field can be identified with a singular closeness. 
Hissarlik is three miles and three-quarters from the Helles- 
pont, a distance which exactly suits the details of the Homeric 
narrative. The battle might well have rolled in the course of 
a single afternoon, as it did when Patroclus donned the arms 
of Achilles, from the ships up to the city walls. The River 
Menderé is evidently the Scamander, not a river, it is true, in 
whose pools horses could be drowned by way of offering to 
the god, as was the Trojan custom, but still not without 
striking resemblances. Possibly the stream has actually 
shrunk, as the Ilissus has certainly done. Indeed, Professor 
Virchow thought that what is now called the Kalifatli-Asmak, 
a river-bed “so broad and deep that it can only be filled by 
a considerable and powerful current of water,” represents the 
ancient course of the Scamander. Even the rising ground, 
@owsucs 20/040, On Which the forces of Hector bivouacked after 
the great battle on the plain, can be recognised, though a 
general rise of the surface makes it less distinct. 

But who, it may be asked, were the Achaians of the Iliad? 
The answer to this question is supplied by the remains of 
Mycenex, and the closely related monuments of Tiryns and 
Archemenus. These carry us back to an age anterior to the 
Dorian invasion (an event which may be approximately dated at 
1000 B.C.), and to a civilisation which was swept away by that 
great cataclysm, in something of the same way in which the 
Romano-British civilisation was swept away by the incoming 
of the tribes from North-Eastern Europe. Hitherto, the 
common accepted theory of those who refused to look upon 
the Iliad as a mere romance, and who at the same time held to 
the belief in a personal Homer, was something of this kind: 
that at some time in the eighth, or possibly in the ninth 
century B.C., there lived a poet who shaped certain traditions 
of a great war waged in the north-western corner of Asia 
Minor into a consistent whole. The difficulty was to assign 
the life which he described to any place or time. This diffi- 
culty has now disappeared. The poet has to be put earlier by 
some two or three centuries, so as to be the contemporary of 
an Achaian civilisation older than the great Dorian movement, 
the splendid relics of which were discovered in the Mycenzan 





tombs. Theclaim of an antiquity so remote, instead of being 
audacious, as it would certainly have seemed before Schlie- 
mann began to use his spade, now becomes absolutely neces- 
sary, and fits in perfectly with the fact that Homer merely 
mentions the Dorians, and knows of the Hellenes only as a 
Thessalian tribe. The precise ethnological relation of these 
Homeric Achaians is, of course, impossible to define. Dr. 
Schucbhardt writes :— 

“We must not call the Mycenean style Greek, for Greek style 

and Greek character, from all that we can observe, did not develop 
into full individuality till the seventh century, when the name 
‘ Hellenes’ first appears. Mycenean civilisation gives us rather a 
glimpse of the seething mixture of elements out of which later 
Greek life emerged. We see there Phrygian, Carian, Egyptian, 
and above all ‘island’ elements, but everywhere the tendencies 
to a new individual growth are noticeable. It can hardly be 
supposed that the name of the Achwans prevailed wherever this 
civilisation spread. We know neither what race first bore this 
name, nor how Homer came to apply it to the whole of the Greeks. 
Argolis is specially named Achean, but Achzans are also mentioned 
in Crete and Thessaly. With them we must think of the Minye 
as settled in Boeotia, the Ionians in Attica, and the Carians on the 
islands. Mycenan civilisation was thus peculiar to no single 
race, but was developed through lively intercourse among all the 
tribes dwelling in and around the Archipelago. A temporary 
political union of these different races may possibly have aided 
still further the equal spread of their civilisation. We are in- 
voluntarily reminded of the empire of Minos, who, with Crete as 
the centre of his power, exercised a great naval supremacy. He 
subdued the Carians, and exacted tribute from the Greek coast. 
This is attested as regards Athens by the regular tribute of youths 
and maidens paid by the Athenians and abolished by Theseus. But 
within such an empire, whether its capital was in Crete or at 
Mycene, or first in the one and then in the other, a number of 
races must have shared the same civilisation. To which of these 
was it indebted for its existence? Tothe Carians? Partly, no 
doubt. They were, according to Herodotos, a skilled, seafaring 
nation ; they invented devices and handles for shields, and plumes 
for helmets. Mycenzan civilisation has therefore been influenced 
at many points by Carian custom. But more numerous resem- 
blances point to Lydia and Phrygia. From these countries may 
have come the chief influence ; perhaps, too, the majority of the 
immigrants.” 
This puts the matter very fairly, and accounts for not a few 
facts which would be otherwise very perplexing. One of the 
most recent discoveries, that of the gold cups in the Vapheio 
tomb, near Amyd, disposes of what has been hitherto a 
great Homeric difficulty in a peculiarly felicitous manner. It 
has been asked,—When could the poet of the Iliad have seen 
such works of art as could have suggested to him the descrip- 
tion of the Shield of Achilles? Assign him even to the eighth 
century, and we find the contemporary art of the very rudest 
kind. Put him a hundred years earlier, and we find no art at 
all. But if we go back to the pre-Dorian age, we find exactly 
what we want. These cups found in a beehive tomb, of the 
later age of the Mycenzan civilisation, exhibit an art equal to 
the best work of the Italian goldsmiths. And, as Miss Sellers 
acutely suggests, they show a curious parallel to two of the 
Shield subjects. The artist of the two cups has represented 
wild cattle and tame, as the Shield shows a city at war and a 
city at peace. And so, again, a Homer of the eleventh 
century becomes far more possible than a Homer of the 
eighth or ninth. 

We have to thank Dr. Schuchhardt for an admirable 
summary of Dr. Schliemann’s work. We do not always find 
ourselves in agreement with him, believing still, as he clearly 
does not, in the “indivisible supremacy” of a single Homer. 
Later additions we can concede; but that the finest poem in 
the world was created out of the contributions of a multitude 
of poets, revolts all our literary instincts. 





TWO BOOKS BY PIERRE LOTL* 
Tue chief characteristic, in an increasing degree, of M. Pierre 
Loti’s books—with others, indeed, equally valuable—is tender- 
ness. Sympathy, love of humanity, universal charity, are 
words and expressions which do not quite convey what we 
mean. Pierre Loti is far more drawn to weep with them that 
weep, than to rejoice with them that rejoice, and thus his 
feelings towards man and beast have a limit. He does not 
love the rich, the great, the clever, the fortunate, or even the 
beautiful; but all the thoughts that influence him, all his 
efforts in art as well as in life, are on the side of the “ disin- 
herited,”—the poor, the despised, the stupid, the helpless, the 
miserable, the ugly. All these, be they human or of the lower 











*(1.) Le Roman @’un Enfant. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1890. (2.) Le Livre de la Pitié et dela Mort, Par Pierre Loti, de l’Académie 
Francaise. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1891. 
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animals, can claim Pierre Loti’s tender regard, understanding, 
sorrow, help if possible, by even a look of silent suffering. 
Certainly he has not far to seek for objects of this tenderness. 

But this of sympathy with pain and helplessness is not the 
only form taken by the characteristic which grows upon him, 
finding its way into his published writings more and more. It 
also appears as a great love of “ fundamentals,” as he calls them 
in “ Vies de deux Chattes ”—of all the little things belonging 
to home, the old Huguenot house in Saintonge; his mother’s 
work-basket with its little treasures, always found again in 
their old familiar place when he came back from his voyages— 
without which, if he saw them no more, he would himself have 
taken a long step, spiritually, towards annihilation, towards 
*dust and forgetfulness.” 

No one, we will venture to say, has ever put into words of 
more exquisite description the home feelings of a child, than 
those we find in Le Roman d'un Enfant,—a book which, by its 
deep pathos, its keen yet imaginative insight, gives as mach 
pain as pleasure to those who bear about with them the 
remembrance of a sensitive childhood. It is an absolutely 
real book. If Pierre Loti had written no books but this, with 
its delicate and beautiful pictures of the outward and inward 
life of a child, it would have been a sufficient title to distince- 
tion. But the fact is, that his other books, all more or less 
based on personal experiences, intimate of their kind, but 
scarcely so sacred, have led up to Le Roman d’un Enfant. 
Without the power and ease of expression that they have 
given him, he could never have written this. The deepest, the 
most familiar and dearest feelings, are those to be spoken of 
last. And even this book was not his final word of confidence 
to his French public which rightly loves him. He says here 
himself :— 

“Et, qui sait P en avangant dans la vie, j’en viendrai peut-étre 
i écrire d’encore plus intimes choses qu’’ présent on ne m’arrache- 
raient pas,—et cela pour essayer de prolonger, au del& de ma 
propre durée, tout ce que j’ai été, tout ce que j’ai pleuré, tout ce 
que j al alme. 

These more intimate thiags, or a share of them, he has 
given us this year in Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort,a 
book which cannot be rightly appreciated without previous 
knowledge of Le Roman d’un Enfant. For this reason we 
have mentioned both books in the present article. The last 
book, as suggested by its title, is full from beginning to end 
of that tenderness for the unfortunate which seems to be the 
deepest current of thought and feeling in Pierre Loti’s mind. 
In the pathetic little story, “Chagrin d’un vieux Foreat,” 
the old convict and his pet sparrow; in “Li Béte Galeuse,” 
the poor mangy cat for whom there only remains one kind- 
ness to be done; in the story of the hospital children of Pen- 
Bron, of the fishermen’s widows, of the lonely ox on board 
ship, who has seen his friends die one by one, of the little 
Japanese couple in their last days of enjoyment and suffering 
together ;—in all these Pierre Loti touches the old mystery of 
pain, and shows, probably without meaning it, the more than 
world-wide difference between hardness and sympathy. The 
book also contains one or two dream-sketches which are 
wonderful in their truth and imaginative power. He has 
visited the world of dreams, and knows its secrets better than 
most poets, who think that it belongs to them. 

We have reserved to the last the two chief pieces in the book, 
the reason of its existence, of which “ Vies de deux Chattes ” 
is the first. This paper, with many oddities, is undoubtedly 
the work of genius. ‘Moumoutte Blanche’ and ‘Moumoutte 
Chinoise’ are portraits from the life, and never were cats so 
pictured or so understood. Most of the pathos belongs to 
‘Moumoutte Chinoise,’ the strange little exile who insists on 
coming home to France with her new-found friend, but who 
always carries about the heart of an exile in her furry little 
breast, and escapes like a wild creature to die alone. This 
sketch is full of those home touches, the old rooms and garden, 
the dear home figures sitting in the lamplight, which carry 
the writer and his readers irresistibly back to all memories of 
childhood. 

It isnvu wonder that Pierre Loti should have hesitated before 
sending out into the world such a sketch as “ Tante Claire nous 
quitte.” The scenes described in it are almost too sacred for 
strange eyes to look upon, and yet their very solemnity must, 
one would think, protect them from that gouaillerie of 
critics of which the author confesses that he has for once 
a little fear. But he has also confidence in his many unknown 
friends. Caring for their sympathie lointaine, he will not 





deprive himself of it by any prudent and cold reserve. We 
think that he will find bimself justified, and that many 
friendly voices will silence the few that are unfriendly. There 
is always, of course, a certain danger and delicacy in personal 
revelations of so intimate a kind. They may be morbid, they 
may be affected or strained. But M. Pierre Loti, partly by 
his exquisite style, partly by the truth and simplicity of a 
poetical nature, is saved from these dangers. We may take 
what he gives in the same spirit in which it is given. It was 
hardly necessary for him to tell us, or any of his amis inconnus, 
of Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort :—“Ce livre est encore 
plus moi que tous ceux que j’ai écrits jusqu’d ce jour.” 





THREE NOVELS.* 
THE new school of translated authors begin to pall with their 
unutterable gloom. Ibsen, Tolstoi, and now the Hungarian 
Jokai, are always bringing before us new and yet newer 
miseries, which aggravate the harshness of the triumphs of 
Science—beneficent though they may prove from one point of 
view—and set the cruelties of Nature and Life and Character 
in a pitiless kind of frame. Maurus Jokai has written many 
hundred volumes. Asa boy, he had the luck of studying law 
with a very old lawyer, who was so struck with some young 
stories of the pupil’s which fell into his hands, that he pub- 
lished them at his own expense, and so made the author. 
Jokai married the leading actress of the day, joined the 
Revolutionists, and was saved by the sale of his bride’s jewels. 
They escaped into the birch-woods till they made their way to 
Buda-Pesth. Financier, statesman, and journalist, as well as 
novelist, Jokai is now nearly seventy years old. Dr. Dumany’s 
Wife opens with a terrible imaginary accident on the St. 
Gothard Railway, the details of which are given with a 
dreary ghastliness; while the figures of the cool Englishman 
and the sketching journalist are anything but new types. 
The Polish Jew who chants invocations to his God while he 
has hope, and then spits into his altar-fire—with the author’s 
speculations upon the “Czrny Bog” of the Samaritans, the 
Lord of Darkness whose might is in harm, and his pleasure in 
sentencing to death by slow torture the young children and 
the young married couple who are amongst the lost—while the 
narrator escapes to confess to a selfish feeling that all is well 
as he is safe himself, form the grim text of the opening. The 
relentless forces of Nature, and the powerlessness of Science 
before the least of these outbreaks, all are before us again. 
Everything is the outcome of geological and meteorological 
laws. There they are, laid down once for all, and the con- 
sequences are all chance, which one must take as one may. 
It is a miserable creed, but it seems to be spreading. We will 
not sketch the story, which is a study of character in 
accordance with the opening. It is not without interest 
and power, though it has failed to hold us much. Dr. 
Dumany is an American millionaire known as the Silver 
King—a title anticipated for us by a popular English 
drama—who tells his own story to the narrator of the 
accident, by whose hand his young boy has been saved. 
The mother of the boy, with her hysterical religion and mono- 
mania, who attributes the accident to her neglect of her own 
prayers, and takes a repulsion to him in consequence, is the 
wife who gives her name to the book, of which perhaps the 
most interesting part is an episode which describes the 
marriage of a rich Hungarian refugee in England to a well- 
born woman who becomes his wife for his name and money, 
and leaves him at the church for France, where he is forbidden 
by French law to go. Dumany has been himself entrapped; 
but the story ends in the mother’s redemption and restora- 
tion to her husband. How Dumany makes untold fortunes at 
one time, and turns physician during the Franco-German 
War at another, having begun life as a member of that pro- 
fession, is told in a manner which somehow one scarcely 
grasps. There is curiosity of some kind in the study of his 
Uncle Dion, another religious maniac who believes that St, 
Nepomuc visits him once a year. He has lived a life of 
abstemious solitude for years, but when the Saint tells him his 
last year has come, he wants his nephew to live with him and 
marry a young wife, and give him every description of wine and 
luxury and indigestion to finish with, for which he is to be made 





* (1) Dr. Dumany’s Wife. From the Hungarian of Maurns Jokai. Cassell’s 
“International Series.’’ (2.) The Story of Francis Cludde. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. Cassell’s ‘ International Series.””——(3,) Misad-enture. By We E. 
Norris, London: Griffith, Farran, and Cc, 
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the heir. Why the Doctor does not do this, and what he does 
do thereupon, makethe plot. The story is dreadfully gloomy, 
but wants grip. Nor is there much of our old friend “ local 
colouring.” The dramatis personx would be very disagreeable 
wherever the scene might be laid: and that might be anywhere. 


Another old friend with a new face is “ Francis Cludde,” 
whose story gives the title to another volume. It is the 
English novel historic, where “ popinjay” and “ forsooth ” 
meet us in friendly shape on the early pages. Here, too, we have 
ereeds and the Confession ; but it is of famous Bishop Gardiner 
and of the Catholic and Protestant persecutions that Mr. 
Weyman writes. Francis Cludde has a bad father and mother, 
who entangle and trouble his life throughout the book, and 
a faithful love in his cousin Petrouilla, daughter of the 
Protestant uncle Sir Anthony, whose entertainment of 
Bishop Gardiner opens the book. A thrashing from his 
uncle before the servants starts the young nephew on 
a wrong tack in life, but makes a man of him. He 
plays the runaway, and his adventures with Dymphna, and 
with the Duchess and the Dutchman, who suggest the title 
of an opera-bouffe rather than not, are quite of the approved 
type of quarterstaff and medievalism. The constant “ Have 
at ye!” the vagaries of the fool named, for no obvious reason, 
“Martin Luther,” and the floating reminiscences of Ivanhoe 
and Wamba which attach to him, make us feel more than 
ever how very difficult is the receipt for the historic novel, 
and how rare the acquisition of a real flavour of the past. 
The great Sir Walter himself has been much questioned and 
discussed by the scoffer in these respects. And so far as 
regards the present reviewer’s individual fancy, with the excep- 
tion of Sir Walter, four books of very different strains would 
almost exhaust our favourites. Hsmond and John Inglesant, 
and Lorna Doone and Dorothy Forster—and for the moment 
we have done. Sir Walter we ourselves regard as the true 
wizard, agreeing fully with Mr. Andrew Lang about the 
potency of him and of Dumas the elder. We fear that Mr. 
Weyman wields no such wand as this; but of Ferdinand 
Cludde the wicked—quite irredeemably so, as should be—of 
Sir Anthony the obstinate, and of young Francis the hero, 
and of the mysterious Mistress Ann, his discourse is fluent 
and tunable enough to attract the reader of that class of 
romance. 

We plead guilty to turning with a preference to the third 
book before us, Mr. Norris’s Misadventure. Is it because it 
has no purpose and no history, but is a good, commonplace 
story well told? We like the little country beauty, Cicely 
Bligh, with her various lovers, none of whom she much loves, 
and the amusing rivalry of the very young sailor and very 
young soldier, the first a neighbour and the other a cousin, 
who are her cavaliers together. When sailor Dare coaxes 
Cicely into a boat, it is with the hope that Archie “ wouldn’t 
want tocome.” “ And perhaps if he does come he will be 
sick,” thought the young sailor. “It is thus that love, which 
‘ig in itself so pure and beautiful a sentiment, is wont to 
inspire even the most generous minds with ignoble desires.” 
Mr. Bligh is a squire and ex-athlete, suffering from a chronic 
paralytic complaint, and his son and heir, Morton, is the 
villain of the piece, who supplies a very unpleasant element, 
and gives the plot and title by meeting his death by “ mis- 
adventure.” In other words, he tries to murder his cousin 
Archie by pushing him over a cliff. In struggling to save him- 
self, Archie reverses the situation through inadvertence, and 
it is Morton who is killed. Archie, then engaged to Cicely, 
who has accepted him out of sisterly affection, loses his 
head and runs away, when he finds that he has been 
witnessed by the usual rustic, though the verdict has 
been “Accidental death.” In his subsequent career, he 
joins a Secret Society, and for his refusal to do murder 
under their direction, is himself killed by a fellow-revolu- 
tionist who had undertaken the duty. His money, which 
he inherits from the Squire, he leaves to the young sailor, 
who has meanwhile become a hero for some exploit in 
the dark countries. And in the end, Cicely confesses to a 
real love for her young sailor, and brings about the good 
o'd happy endmg to an interesting tale. The best-drawn 
character in the book is a Russo-Englishman, one Mark 
Chetwode, the poor owner of the property bordering on 
Bligh’s, which had been lost in a lawsuit through lack of funds 
on his side. A victim of the Providence which sides with 
landlords much as it does with the big battalions, he is 





amusing in his struggles to live on the melancholy estate 
which he cannot let, and he too becomes an admirer of the 
fair Cicely’s, to the danger of his connection with a certain 
Madame Souravieff, a Russian adventuress in politics, whose 
character is also well drawn and dramatic. The inter-play of 
these various people form an ingenious plot,—and they too, 
even as in the other books we have mentioned, have all views on 
“The Problem,”—from Morton, who has made bimself notorious 
by writing some atheistic books rather cheaply put together 
out of speculative articles, to his father, who has never made 
out “what we are here for,” except to tire ourselves out with 
as much physical exercise as possible, and good old Aunt 
Susan, who thinks all depends on the westward position. As 
for the Rector, Mr. Lowndes, we are a little alarmed when he 
starts upon Heredity on the third page, but are reassured when 
he resorts to the elementary difficulties of school-children 
about Balaam and his ass. A bright and very readable story, 
in fine; and everybody must wish well at the end to Bob and 
Cicely. We note some very careless printing in the book, by- 
the-bye. “One ngis only you” is a curious kind of anagram 
for “ One is only young.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE larger Magazines do not commence the year with very 
striking papers. Much the most readable one is Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy’s contribution to the Contemporary, an account of his 
conversations with Carlyle, and his letters from him. Carlyle 
liked the able young Irishman, and wrote freely to him, never 
heeding how violently he might be treading on his correspor- 
dent's dearest corns. This passage, for example, about the 
Union, written in 1847, must have been rather like wormwood 
to a man who had thrown in his lot with the extreme Re- 
pealers :—“ Mitchel may depend on it, it is not repeal from 
England, but repeal from the Devil, that will save Ireland. 
England, too, I can very honestly tell him, is heartily de- 
sirous of ‘ Repeal,’ would welcome repeal with both hands if 
England did not see that repeal had been forbidden by the 
laws of Nature, and could in the least believe in repeal! 
Ireland, I think, cannot lift anchor and sail away with itself. 
We are married to Ireland by the ground-plan of this world 
—a thick-skinned labouring man to a drunken ill-tongued 
wife; and dreadful family quarrels have ensued!” For 
“drunken,” which is unfair, read “vain,” and what a descrip- 
tion that is of the indissoluble partnership! The letters are 
full of such passages, and full, too, of a gentle, almost 
affectionate spirit, curiously at variance with some of their 
author’s splenetic outbursts. Read especially the letter to Duffy 
after his sentence to imprisonment. It is full of cheerful 
prophecy—which proved true—that there was a career for the 
young Repealer yet, particularly if he would maintain for a 
time “a pious silence,” and it ends thus :— 

“Dear Duffy, I know not whether you can send me any word of 

remembrance from the place where you are, but rather under- 
stand that you cannot; nor is it material, for I can supply the 
word. But if now, or henceforth at any time while I live, I could 
be of any honest service to you, by my resources or connections 
here or otherwise, surely it would be very welcome news to me. 
Farewell for the present. My wife joins in affectionate salutation 
to you. That autumn evening on the pier at Kingstown, with 
your kind figure, and Mitchel’s in the crowd, yes, it will be 
memorable to me, while I continue in this world. Adieu.” 
Sir Charles bears the strongest testimony that this mood of 
Carlyle’s was his habitual one, though he admits that it was 
not a constant one, and that he was a man who, while facing 
all serious evils calmly, fretted wearisomely over the minuter 
troubles of life. Sir C. Duffy seems to have written down 
his conversations with Carlyle, for no human memory could 
long have retained a description such as this with such self- 
evident accuracy of phrase :— 

“One of the products of Coleridge’s system, he added, after a 
pause, was Hartley Coleridge, whom he (Carlyle) had one day 
seen down in the country, and found the strangest ghost of a 
human creature, with eyes that gleamed like two rainbows over a 
ruined world. The poor fellow had fallen into worse habits than 
his father’s, and was maintained by a few benevolent friends in 
a way that was altogether melancholy and humiliating. Some 
bookseller had got a book called ‘ Biographia Borealis’ out of 
him by locking him up, and only letting him out when his 
day’s work was done. He died prematurely, as was to be 
expected of one who had forgotten his relation to everlasting 
laws, which cannot by any contrivance be ignored without 
worse befalling. His brother, he believed, had long ceased to 
do anything for him. The brother was a Protestant priest; a 
smooth, sleek, sonorous fellow, who contrived to get on better in 
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the world than his father or brother, for reasons which need not 
be inquired into. He had the management of some model High 
Church schools at Chelsea, and quacked away there, pouring out 
huge floods of the sort of rhetoric that class of persons deal in, 
which he tried to persuade himself he believed. These were about 
the entire outcome of the Coleridgian theory of human duties and 
responsibilities.” 
Sir Charles Duffy can write exceedingly well, but he could no 
more have written that than the Missal. The paper, which 
we are happy to see will be continued, is a real contribution 
to literary history, and has that quality of attractiveness, of 
giving simple pleasure, which is so wanting in most magazine 
literature. Magazine essays teach and amuse, but they seldom 
leave on the reader the sense of unmistakable enjoyment. 
The remaining articles of moment are M. Lanin’s on 
the Czar as Persecutor, and the late Bishop of Carlisle on 
“ Probability and Faith.” We do not usually like M. Lanin’s 
work ; he will shriek, so that one is stunned instead of edified ; 
but he has restrained himself in this paper, and it reads 
true. If it is, it is a ghastly record of oppression hardly 
to be surpassed in religious history, the victims being the 
Stundists, a sect of some two hundred thousand souls whom 
we can best describe briefly as Russian Quakers. Who 
would believe that in our day a persecution sharp as that of 
the Waldenses, could fall upon a Christian sect in Europe,— 
that, for example, the whole pastorate of a denomination could 
be sentenced, without trial, to Siberia ? The Bishop’s article 
is an essay, and a fine one, injured a little, perhaps, by his 
fondness for mathematical illustrations, upon probability as a 
guide in life, which he reckons nearly as highly as Cardinal 
Newman did. It does not, however, admit of condensation, 
and we must make our extract upon a different subject, the 
Bishop’s testimony, as a listener himself, to Cardinal Newman’s 
preaching in St. Mary’s before his conversion to Rome :— 
“Tam one of those—not so many of them now—who have heard 
Newman preach in his own pulpit of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and who 
can bear testimony to the marvellous effect of his preaching and 
the marvellous manner in which it was produced. Those who 
never heard him can scarcely believe—so at least I have found— 
that pulpit eloquence could be supported upon such a foundation : 
the unvarying note, the absolute immobility of face and limb, 
the close of a long sentence to be followed by another apparently 
separated from the preceding one by a sharp fracture; all this 
does not look much like a true basis for pulpit eloguence,—and in 
a certain sense it was not eloquence ; nevertheless, in a very real 
and deep sense it was so; it was like a message from another 
world, or like an utterance of a primitive saint or martyr permitted 
to revisit the world of living men.” 








Sir Charles Dilke, in the Fortnightly, states his views on 
“ Conservative Foreign Policy,” which are those of a statesman, 
though we cannot agree with them all. He regrets our past 
condominium with France in Zanzibar, and would negotiate 
with that Power for united action in Egypt, in both of which 
counsels he is, we think, mistaken. English and French ideas 
are too different, and France is, to speak plainly, too jealous to 
make any kind of matrimonial union anything but a mistake. 
Sir C. Dilke is on stronger ground when he objects to the 
pro-German tendency recently manifested, and declares that 
it would have been better to ally ourselves with Italy and 
announce the neutrality of both Powers. France would then 
have given Italy any amount of guarantees. That would be 
a working policy; but Sir Charles does not answer the grand 
objections, that France, if she found it convenient, would break 
her guarantees to Italy, and that Italy could hardly help 
us against a junction of France and Russia, if victorious in the 
great war, to deprive Britain of her possessions. Both Powers 
hate us, and both in a successful war would have much to gain. 
His paper is, however, a thoughtful criticism of Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy, much stronger than most of those which 
have appeared.c——Sir H. Pottinger sends another of his 
charming descriptions of sport in Scandinavia, charming 
because so simple and direct, and yet thoroughly well 
written; but the reader’s interest will concentrate itself on 
a “ Dialogue of the Dead,” by Mr. H. D. Traill, the interlocutors 
being Mr. Butt and Mr. Parnell. It is a very able performance, 
in which the marvels and the failures of Mr. Parnell’s 
career are stated as he might have stated them himself, had 
he possessed the literary ability. In it Mr. Parnell attributes 
his fall partly to Mr. Gladstone’s resolution that he should 
fall, as too inflexible an instrument, and partly to the eager- 
ness with which the priesthood, who had hated him from the 
first, seized the opportunity placed in their hands. Mr. 
Parnell announces that, had death not intervened, he should 
still have won the game, aided by his strong rock, “ Mr. Glad- 





stone’s implacable pride,” which would only be satisfied by a 
recall to power to carry out the plan for which he had been 
dethroned; but Mr. Butt, who takes little part in the con- 
versation except to stimulate his companion to speak by 
sardonic little sentences, ends the conversation thus :— 

“And yet you hoped, and were you on earth again you would 

still hope, to make a nation of them! Be comforted, sir. Death, 
whom you chid but now, has spared you a bitter disappointment. 
The task you set yourself was impossible. If you do not overrate 
your own services to the Irish people, nor have incorrectly de- 
scribed their return, the most formidable enemies of their freedom 
are to be found, not in their priests and placehunters, but in 
themselves. For a race so servile and so thankless must have 
been born for servitude, and your utmost efforts for their libera- 
tion would never have done more for them than to change their 
masters.” 
It is a pity Mr. Traill, with his mastery over humour, should 
have missed an obvious and a fine opportunity by not making 
Daniel O'Connell the other interlocutor. Mr. Butt never was 
anybody, but the contrast between the two successful Irish 
agitators both in means and ends, would have given Mr. Traill 
a splendid subject. He is capable of conceiving what O’Con- 
nell’s real opinion of Parnell would have been.——Mr. W. 
Roberts writes a terrible indictment of the United States, 
which he maintains to be far from abreast of Europe in civili- 
sation, particularly as regards the administration of justice. 
In the Pacific States especially, he contends that there is no 
justice at all when a rich man or a mob chooses to deflect it. 
The instances he gives are certainly frightful, but we wish 
some reasonable explanation of the popular apathy about 
them had been added. Mr. Roberts says all respectable 
Americans admit the evil, and deplore it, but see no way to cure 
it; but he does not even suggest why. Nobody likes unjust 
Judges, corrupt Courts, or bribed witnesses, and we want to 
know why, with all power in the hands of the majority, they 
bear these abuses. They put them down once in this very 
California, and why not again through the _ ballot-box P 
Besides, why is this impunity almost limited to murder? A 
thief is punished quickly enough, and sharply enough, and no 
mob sympathises with him. There is a toleration for blood- 
shedding, and that only, which to us, after all we have read, 
remains simply inexplicable. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with a piteous appeal from a 
Russian province (Samara) to the English people to send them 
help, for they (2,500,000 of them) are dying of hunger. The 
Government has granted £450,000, but their local rulers asked 
for a million, and at least £250,000 more is needed to keep 
them barely living. Their cattle are dead already, and there 
are four months more of the terrible Russian winter still to 
be endured. It seems a frightful case; but there are twenty- 
one other “ governments,” or provinces, in like condi- 
tion, and amidst it all money voted or collected for the 
victims is constantly stolen en route. Dr. E. Hart’s essay 
on “Hypnotism and Humbug” will be read by all who 
are interested in Dr. Charcot’s experiments. Dr. Hart main- 
tains that the phenomena are all self-evolved, and result from 
the patient’s action on his own will, an action constantly 
illustrated by persons who agree with themselves to wake 
before a fixed hour, and who keep the agreement. The paper 
is worth reading, though much too contemptuous in tone, and 
contains what is to us a perfectly new story from Austria :— 
“ Horses are very susceptible to hypnotisation by standing in 
front of them, so that they have to look at you fixedly. This 
practice was introduced into use in Austria by a cavalry 
officer, Balassa. It is called, after him, the Balassiren of 
horses, and according to Moll it has been introduced by 
law into Austria for the shoeing of horses in the Army.” 
The groom, then, who stands before the carriage-horse to keep 
it still, does not do so by exciting his fear of injuring a known 
friend, but by producing partial hynotisation. The most 
valuable essay in the number is probably Lord Thring’s, on 
“The Law, the Land, and the Labourer.” He contends that 
most of the labourers’ grievances can be met without revo- 
lutionary changes in agrarian management. For instance, 
the Government has only to accept payment of legacy-duty 
on land in kind, to have any amount of small parcels of land 
to sell :— 








«But, it will be asked, how can the Government undertake the 
sale of small parcels of land throughout the rural parishes of 
England? ‘The answer is easy. Have recourse to the Land 
Registry Act, passed by Lord Cairns in 1875. Make the County 
Court in every county a Land Registry Office. Enter the parcels 
of land acquired by the Government on the County Court Register, 
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and the system is complete. If John Jones desires an acre of 
land, all he will have to do is to go to the County Registrar and 
pay his money. His name will thereupon be entered as owner in 
the Register, and the business is ended. Mortgages will be 
effected by a mere entry of a charge on the Register, and succes- 
sive devolutions of title will be dealt with as readily and inex- 
pensively as if they were entries of shares in a company or of 
stock in the books of the Bank of England. Some surprise will 
no doubt be created by the statement that land can be registered 
and transferred under the existing law as if it were stock, but 
such is nevertheless the case. Such a system was established in 
1875 by the Act above referred to, and is carried on, or rather is 
capable of being carried on, at the Land Registry Office in Lon- 
don. The words ‘capable of being carried on’ are deliberately 
used, for the office is so little known that the registry of an estate 
is a ‘black swan’ in the conveyancing world, and is viewed with 
distrust rather than with confidence.” 

Lord Thring would also extend the jurisdiction of County 
Courts to claims of right-of-way—a manifest improve- 
ment—and allow the County Council, when necessary, to 
defend them :— 

“Tt has generally been supposed that when a highway runs 

between two hedges, and has strips of grass or gorse or other 
description of verdure growing on either side of the metalled road, 
the public have no right to keep such roadside wastes altogether 
open, but the adjoining owners may annex them to their own land, 
provided they leave a space of 15ft. on either side between the 
centre of the road and the fence they erect. Now this idea is 
altogether incorrect. Unless the contrary is proved, the public 
have aright to the use of the whole space between the hedges 
fringing a highway, whether the width of that space is more or 
less than 15 ft. from the centre. True it is that the soil of the 
ronzdside wastes generally belongs to the adjoining owners, thuugh 
aot unfrequently the lord of the manor has a claim to it; but this 
right to the soil is of no value, as the surface is public property. 
Further, this public right cannot be extinguished by lapse of time 
any nore than the right to the highway itself, and nothing is 
wanted but a vigorous local authority to restore the roads of 
England to their pristine beauty and utility.” 
That is really valuable information from first-class authority. 
May we add that the temptation to steal the wayside wastes 
increases every day ? Cottagers hate cottages which do not look 
on a road, and the wayside wastes are just the place for them, 
with this additional charm for the speculative builder, that 
the populace, if it determines to reassert its right to the land 
by force, will not pull down cottages. Mr. Bear’s paper on 
the farm-labourer’s position is a criticism of recent sugges- 
tions by a most experienced observer of agriculture; but we 
hardly understand why the editor published Mrs. Stephen 
Batson’s opinion on the same subject. It really only 
amounts to this, that the labourer gets what he is worth, 
and spends all surplus above the purchase of bare necessaries 
on beer. That is true enough very often, but the view does 
not cover the agricultural community, or any but a small 
portion of it, and is, as a contribution to practical changes, 
useless. 

Blackwood has a noticeable new paper on Balmaceda’s 
despotism, by one who witnessed it. It was a pure terrorism, 
maintained by executions, imprisonments, and torture, not a 
third of the population even in Santiago being more than 
sullenly obedient to his rule. It is stated, moreover, that 
he really did order the execution of a number of lads 
under they were not hostages. They 





sixteen, though 


had practically joined the Congressional Army, and actively | 


aided it by cutting telegraph-wires, collecting information, 
and the like. Killing them while fighting would, if the 
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fighting were fair, have been an ordinary incident of war; | 


but they were butchered in cold blood after capture and sub- 
mission, ten of them in particular by the written order of 
the Dictator. The writer fully believes, or it may be knows, 
that Balmaceda, who was safe in the house of the Argentine 
Minister, did shoot himself. 
vanity, he was humiliated by his fall, and having resolved on 
suicide, he waited patiently till the last day of his legal Pre- 
sidency had expired, and then carried out his resolve. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Tycho Brahe. By J. L. E. Dreyer, Ph.D. (A.and C. Black.)—Tyge, 
or, to use his own spelling of the name, Tycho Brahe, was born in 
1546, at Skiane, in Gothland, then belonging to Denmark, but 
afterwards annexed to Sweden. He studied at Copenhagen, and 
afterwards at Leipsic, where he was in the charge of a tutor who 
vainly attempted to turn his thoughts from astronomy to juris- 
prudence. Wittenberg, then one of the most eminent seats of 
learning in Europe, was next visited, and when the Plague drove 


| Sarah K. 


He was a man of egregious | 


him thence, Rostock, and afterwards Basle. He had by this time 
attracted attention by his scientific knowledge, and King Frederick 
II. promised him acanonry. (Denmark had “nationalised” the 
Cathedral endowments, a step which ended in their confiscation.) 
He resided for some years at Augsburg, and constructed there 
some astronomical instruments on a scale hitherto unknown. Then 
followed a time chiefly given to alchemy, a pursuit from which he 
seems to have been recalled by the appearance of the new star of 
1572, a remarkable body, which for some time equalled the bright- 
ness of Venus (it grew fainter as time went, and disappeared in 
March, 1574). In 1576 the foundation-stone of the famous observa- 
tory of Hveen was laid. Here Brahe continued his observations 
At the end of that time, his relations with his 
neighbours and with the Danish authorities became strained (his 
patron, Frederick II., died in 1588). The observatory was dis- 
mantled, and Brahe left his native country, and finally settled at 
Prague, where he enjoyed the patronage of the Emperor Rudolph 
II. Here he died in his fifty-fifth year, leaving his astronomical 
observations to Kepler, who, compelled to leave his post at Gratz, 
in Styria, on account of his Protestant opinions, had become his 
assistant. 


for twenty years. 


This is a brief epitome of the biography which Dr. 
Dreyer tells with much interesting detail. The account which he 
gives us of the great Danish astronomer’s achievements in science 
Briefly, it may be said that his claim 
to greatness was of a practical rather than a theoretical kind. 
He never accepted the Copernican system, and on his death-bed 
entreated his scientific legatee, who was a Copernican, to keep to 


is not so easily analysed. 


his own, the Tychonie, theory, a curious combination, it may be 
said, of the two rival systems. ‘The sun, with the planets, he 
supposed to revolve round the earth, but the planets round the 
sun. Butas a practical astronomer he surpassed all that had gone 
before him. He improved on the instruments in use, made accu- 
rate observations, compiled a catalogue of the stars, and otherwise 
laid some of the foundations for the new astronomy which was to 
date from the discovery of the telescope. He was a man of many 
accomplishments, a good scholar, expressing himself elegantly in 
Latin, and a singularly ingenious mechanician, amusing himself, 
in particular, with the construction of automata. That he was 
an adept in astrology need hardly be said; but it is probable 
that his own faith in the system was not very strong. Dr. 
Dreyer’s work is not likely to he superseded. 


Messrs. Cassell have published a very handsome edition, in one 
volume, of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Holy Land and the Bible. It 
is profusely illustrated with original drawings, numbering between 
four and five hundred. These drawings carry out excellently the 
purpose of the book, which is, it will be remembered, to assist the 
comprehension and appreciation of the sacred narrative by de- 
scriptions of the country and the people as they are to be seen at 
present. The calling in of the pencil to aid the pen is a judicious 
proceeding, and adds to the value of an excellent book. 

Sheridan’s School for Scandal has seldom been so attractively 
presented as it is in an edition published by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., with illustrations by L. Rossi. Outside, we 
have an excellent imitation of the medallion miniatures which 
were in vogue when the comedy was produced. Within, the illus- 
trations, mostly in colour, and doing no little credit, we may say 
in passing, to the English printing-house which has reproduced 
them, are characteristic and spirited. Lady Teazle discovered 
behind the screen is particularly good, though the artist has not 
made the resemblance close enough when we have Lady Teazle 
pronouncing the epilogue. 


We may class together as telling anew, and in a convenient 
form, stories which have been told before :—Famous Artists, by 
Bolton (Nelson and Sons), the “famous artists” are 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Murillo, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt; Leaders in Unknown Lands, by Arthur 
Montefiore (S. W. Partridge and Co.), containing accounts of the 
travels of Livingstone, Richard Burton, John M. Stuart (the 
Australian explorer), Wallace (the naturalist), Stanley, and 
Nansen; and Short Biographies for the People (Religious Tract 


| Society ),—this is the eighth volume of the series, and contains 


short lives of St. Polycarp, St. Ambrose, Fénélon, Henry Martyn, 
Richard Hooker, John Howe, Robert Hall, William Chalmers 
Brown, Dr. George Wilson, Adam Sedgwick, and Mackay of 
Uganda. 

Redskin and Cowboy. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Mr. Henty has left history for contemporary adventure. Here 
is a story in which a “claimant” figures (making out his case 
far more easily than could have been imagined, we must say), but 
which is chiefly occupied by the stirring experiences of a young 
lad who goes out to the West (the South-West of the United 
States, it must be understood), and takes his life in his hand 
among white desperadoes, Indians, and many a danger by field 
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aad flood. Mr. Henty, who vouches for his incidents as being 
paralleled by facts, makes a very good book out of his subject. 

Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This 
is better than anything that Miss Anne Beale has hitherto done; 
there are three or four people in its pages that are really fine 
studies, drawn to the life, and from beginning to end full of 
vitality and individuality. Sir Gilbert Oreburna, the refined, sar- 
castic, easy-going but warm-hearted baronet, is a creation so 
distinct and attractive, that he may almost claim a place in the 
portrait-gallery of English gentlemen. He reminds us some- 
what of St. Clare, the type of Southern chivalry in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Fay Arlington, the heroine, the daughter of 
a French mother, is an admirable portrait of French vivacity, 
Breton warm-heartedness, and feminine inconsequence. She 
is inimitable, and by far the most striking personality in 
the story. Her extravagant gaiety and impetuosity, her 
almost doglike tenacity of purpose and faithfulness, have 
something perhaps of both English and Breton obstinacy about 
them. Her nonsense too, her peculiar English, and her cat— 
‘Villy, mon chat,’ she calls it, after a friend—are delight- 
ful. General Arlington, Elinor, Maxwell, the Monypennies, 
and Dr. Hope, are actors in the drama scarcely inferior in work- 
manship to those we have mentioned. We forbear from discussion 
of the plot, further than to say that its mechanism, if not fault- 
less, is made to serve the author's purpose very well indeed. The 
fate of the mortgages is not an unlikely thing, everything being 
taken into consideration, and the behaviour of Sir Gilbert on that 
oceasion certainly cannot be found fault with. The background 
of th> story, with minor characters, is also good, and the whole 
story, though it extends over four hundred pages, strikes us as 
being a careful work of art, every word of which is part of the 
whole, from the first page to the last. We recommend every one 
to read Fay Arlington. 

Nobody’s Business, by Ethe! Carrington (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.) isa pretty story of a child, Popsey by name, by no means 
“too bright and good for human nature’s daily food,” but a very 
loveable and attractive little beinz. Her various experiences and 
adventures are well told, and we leave her at last, not without 
regret, both happy and good, and in the company of a faithful 
doz, who has been happily rescued from some unappreciative 
owners. The story is very nicely illustrated by Miss Etheline 
Dell. 

Joseph’s Little Coat. By the Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” 
&2. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a pathetic little story of 
poverty and patience, and of the good work which a loving 
child may do in bringing a father to better thoughts. Lost 
on the Moor, by “ Taffy ” (National Society), relies for its effect on 
diffevent qualities. The lesson inculeated here is the due ob- 
servance of Sunday.——Tales of Charlton School (Routledge and 
Sons) isa volume containing two well-known stories, “ The Cherry- 
Stones,” by the Rev. W. Adams (author of ‘The Shadow of the 
Cross’’), and “ The First of June,” by the Rev. H. C. Adams. 





A number of tales more or less founded upon history may be 
mentioned together :—The Abbot's Bridge, by Frances M. Peard 
(National Society), is a story of the time of Edward IIf. ‘The life 
of some wandering minstrels suggests a part of the subject, and 
the little drama culminates in the attack by the townspeople of 
Bury St. Edmunds on the Abbey of that place. The narrative of 
the siege is very well told, and the stout Prior who, in the absence 
of the Abbot, is the leading spirit of the defence, is a fine and 
dignified character. Counte-s Maud, by Emily 8. Holt (J. F. 
Shaw and Co.), takes us to a period somewhat later. The heroine 
is the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London, and marries as a 
second husband the Baron de Buxhill; and as a third, still before 
she is twenty, Sir John de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. The 
young Countess’s eager anticipations of happiness contrast in a 
pathetic way with the actual events, for before she had reached 
middle-age, she was left for a third time a widow, her husband 
having been murdered at Cirencester. Miss Holt has a partiality 
for championing misunderstood or ill-appreciated monarchs. 
She has done this good office for Edward II.; this time 
it is Richard II. whom she defends. Still stronger are her 
sympathies with Lollardism. 'The Countess’s will, an actual docu- 
ment, with its unusual omission of all bequests for masses, is taken 
to indicate a leaning in that direction. Miss Holt, besides pos- 
sessing much literary skill, is a careful student of history. She 
gives us a historical appendix by which we may check her facts. 
In short, her books are not only highly readable, but historical 
studies of much value, though she is certainly not too favourable 
to the ecclesiastical rulers of the time. In Rudolph of Rosenfeldt, 
by John W. Spear (Hodder and Stoughton), we have “a story of 
the times of William the Silent.” Besides Williamof Orange, the 








Counts Egmont and Horn are introduced, and we are told much | 


about the events of those troublous times. A heroine, of course, 


is provided in the person of one Christina, and the happiness of 
the lovers is complete when at the end of the story the lady 
*‘renounces the errors of Rome,” a course in which she is followed 
by a variety of other persons in whose fortunes we have become 
interested. Crushed Yet Conquering, by the Author of “The 
Spanish Brothers” (Religious Tract Society), is another tale 
dealing more or less with the manifold controversy between Rome: 
and the Reformation. This time it is the Hussite movement in 
Bohemia that supplies a subject. The story, which we are bound 
to say is over-long—it must almost equal an ordinary three-volume 
novel—is in two parts, the first having to do with the history of 
John Huss, under the heading of “ Constance ;” the second, with 
the war which the Bohemians, under the standard of Zisea, waged 
against their oppressors. ——Sweet William, by Marguerite Bouvet 
(Nelson and Sons), is a tale of “early times in Normandy.” A 
word or two dating these times would have been welcome by way 
of preface. The Iron Chain and the Golden, by “A. L. O. E.” 
(same publishers), takes us back to the time of the Norman 
Kings. The hero, a Saxon priest, is an early Protestant, who is 
married, and suffers not a little in consequence. Finally, he finds 
refuge with the Count of Toulouse. The priest is a humble 
friend of Archbishop Anselm, and does not fail, in spite of 
difference of opinion, to recognise that prelate’s greatness and 
goodness. Mischief-Makers ; or, the Story of Zipporah. By 
Mrs. M. E. Bewsher. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Zipporah is 
he daughter of a certain Eleazar, who is sent by Anti- 
gonus to bespeak the friendship of Rome for Antigonus as 
against the pretensions of the Idumexan Herod. In Rome, 
Zipporah undergoes great dangers from the admiration of Mark 
Antony, who actually abducts her, both in Italy and afterwards 
in Alexandria, her deliverance in the latter place being brought 
about by the jealousy of Cleopatra. All this is not out of accord 
with what we know of Antony, but was he in Italy before the 
capture of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius? He is generally 
spoken of as having remained in the East for some years cor- 
tinuously before that event. “Campagnian Legion” is strange 
spelling. Was there a “Celtic Legion” at this time? And would 
it have been preceded in its march by “ augurs and auspices”? Of 
course by “auspices” Mrs. Bewsher means “haruspices,” the 
English word signifying the ceremony. The augurs were highly 
dignified officials, who would be no more likely to march in front 
of a legion than would a Bishop in front of a regiment. 








Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers; or, the Kindergarten at Home. By 
Maggie Browne. (Cassell and Co.)—A certain Aunt Polly under- 
takes to instruct her nephews and nieces in the manufacture of 
p2per toys, plaiting, artificial flowers, and other contrivances for 
making designs and ornaments out of paper with the aid of pins, 
needle and cotton ; also bead-work and clay-modelling. This is a 
capital book, and one that is certainly required. It possesses the 
great advantage of being clearly and copiously illustrated. We do 
not profess to be experts in paper toys, but have known from our 
childhood a more complete paper box than the one figured in the 
text. By making another pair of minor fastenings out of th 
pieces marked “a,” the box can be opened and still retain its 
utility, and such small objects as beads, seeds, &e. 


The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature. 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. Salmond, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.) 
—We give a hearty weleome to this, the first annual volume of 
the Critical Review, a publication intended to keep the student 
well informed of what is being done in theology and philosophy, 
and, we may say, satisfactorily carrying out its intention. Its 
general position is that of liberal orthodoxy. The articles are 
signed, a practice which, in this particular instance, will doubtless 
be found salutary, tending at once to individual carefulness and 
general freedom. Among the contributors we see the names of 
Canon Driver and Professors A. B. Bruce, Marcus Dods, Iverach, 
H. E. Ryle, H. R. Reynolds, Sanday, and Cheyne, to mention a 
few out of many. It is noticeable, as indicating the comparative 
condition of theological study, that there is an immense pre- 
ponderance of books written in English and German. There are 
but three written in French out of the hundred or more books 
reviewed. Two of these came from Switzerland, the third frou 
Paris, and this, the “ Essais Bibliques” of M. Maurice Vernes, it is 
difficult to regard as a serious contribution to Biblical science. 
The contributions of Roman Catholie theologians are very few. 
Or is it that they decline to be subjected to Protestant criticism ? 
We cannot, of course, undertake to criticise a volume of criticism ; 
but we may commend to special notice the article on Dr. James 
Martineaun’s “Seat of Authority in Religion,” and that on Mr. P. 
E. Carpenter’s “First Three Gospels.’ Mr. Carpenter’s book 
certainly shows us that it is not only orthodox theologians who 
start with ready-made conclusions. He begins, for instance, with 
a conviction that the Gospels were of late origin, and he supports 
this contention with a theory of their reception as authoritative 
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which, as the reviewer (Professor Iverach) says, shows a state 


ef things “ without parallel in the history of the Church.” We 


would also mention Dr. Xenophon P. Morebrow’s XPIZTIANIKAI 
MEAETAI, a periodical published at Athens, and containing 
evangelical discourses in something very like the language of 
Plato. 

Lady Hymn-Writers. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—Why “ Lady Hymn-Writers”? Surely the conjunction 
is not one in which we should speak of “ladies”? Apart from the 
curious blemish in the title, there is much that is interesting in 
the book. A chapter on “God’s Singers,” and two on “ Psalms 
and Hymns—their Associations and Memories,” are the first in 
the book, and deal with the subject yenerally, giving many 
interesting anecdotes. A chapter follows on the principal women- 
writers of hymns, as Mrs. Pitman would class them. The names 
for England are Anne Steele, F. R. Havergal, A. L. Waring, Char- 
lotte Elliott, A. B. Barbauld, S. F. Adams, and A. A. Procter ; for 
America, Mrs. H. B. Stowe and Elizabeth Prentiss; for France, 
Madame Guyon; for Germany, Anna Schlatter, A. Dober, H. L. 
von Hayn. The “ Minor Hymn-Writers” fill several chapters. 
An account of a Hindoo hymn-writer, Ellen Lakshmi Goreh, is 
noteworthy. Mrs. Pitman, who illustrates her narratives with 
extracts, has put together an interesting book. 


A History of Nottinghamshire. By Cornelius Brown. ‘“ Popular 
County Histories.” (Elliot Stock.)—If all the books of the 
<* Popular County Histories Series” are to be entrusted to writers 
of the calibre of Mr. Cornelius Brown, we shall be sorry for the 
history and popularity of the series. Mr. Brown reveals himself, 
almost wherever the book is opened, as thoroughly unequipped for 
the task he has undertaken. The second page of his preface is 
quite enough :—*‘ The coming of the friars’ gave an additional 
impetus to the erection of stately buildings. The Benedictines 
. built for themselves houses at Blyth and Wallingwells : 
the Cluniacs erected their great house at Lenton: the Carthusians 
settled at Beauvale: the Cistercians at Rufford,” &c., going through 
a whole list of monasteries, without mentioning a single friary 


amongst them. To place the Carthusians, who were not invented till | 


the fourteenth century, before the Cistercians, whose nativity took 
place in the first half of the twelfth century, and to include alike 
the Benedictines, whose order existed seven hundred years at 
least before the friars were heard of, the Augustinian Canons, 
whose creation was one hundred years before, and the Carthusians, 
who came one hundred years after the friars, as alike moved by 
the coming of the friars to build houses erected a century or two 
before or after that coming, shows such a total ignorance of 
history as to condemn him at once. After this, we are not sur- 
prised to find him stating that Richard III. sallied forth from 
Nottingham Castle to the fatal field of Bosworth, when all the 
world, except himself, knows that he marched from Leicester, being 
some ten miles distant, to Bosworth, and not from Nottingham. 


The Tombs of the Kings of England. By J.Charles Wall. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This might have been a very good his- 
torical work. The illustrations are excellent, and there is a great 
deal of interesting matter. The author has laboured hard to 
collect his materials. Wherever he has been assisted by Dean 
Stanley, who seems to have searched all the Royal graves at 
Westminster to satisfy his curiosity, and by Dean Kitchin, 
who has done the same at Winchester to settle historical 
doubts, he is full, interesting, and accurate. But he started 
on his quest without the necessary knowledge of history 
and medieval art, or critical training. In consequence, his 
book is sadly marred. For instance, he has given a picture from a 
photograph of one of the chests at Winchester, containing the 
bones of the Saxon Kings, on which the inscription reads as plainly 
as possible: “ Hic fundatorum, hic Chiltecombe datorum.” 
“‘Ossa jacent” being part of the inscription on the other side, 
this is good Latin and good verse, meaning: ‘“‘ Here are the bones 
of Kingyls and Adulf, the founders, and givers of (the manor of) 
Chilcombe.” The author, apparently not understanding the 
medieval abbreviations, gives the line as : “ Hic fundator, hic Chilte- 
combe dator,” which is neither Latin nor verse. Again, in treating 
of the burial of Ethelbert, in whose memory Hereford Cathedral 
was founded, he attributes a feretory which still exists at Hereford, 
to a date “co-eval with the finding of the body” by Bishop 
thelstan in the tenth century, and sees on it arepresentation of 
Ethelbert’s murder, though he confesses he is unable to account for 
the King’s being dressed as an ecclesiastic, and standing in front of 
the altar, and there being three murderers, two with swords, one 
withanaxe. Thesimple fact is, that the picture is a picture of the 
murder of Becket, and is not of the tenth, but of the thirteenth 
century. A little more critical training would have prevented the 
writer from telling us that the people of Essex were so called from 
“ Gsewine, its first Prince, and descendant of the Saxon god Seax- 


neat ;” or, in the inscription on Richard I.’s tomb, “ Carvana capta,” 








from translating it as “Carvana kept”! We could pardon in a more 
learned person the presumptuous and untrue utterance, “The 
cruelty and barbarity of [King Charles I.’s] self-constituted 
Judges cannot be too strongly condemned ”—for whatever Charles’s 
Judges may have shown of illegality, there was not the smallest 
trace of cruelty or barbarism in their proceedings ; but not when 
it is accompanied by such sentences as: “Not only are many 
[tombs] thus lost, but perplexity more confounding when it has 
caused two tombs to be assigned to one man, as in the case of 
Rufus.” 


Always in the Way; or, Mr. Rummins, with Rod, Hounds, and Rifle. 
By Thomas Jeans. (Trischler and Co.)—The author of “The 
Tommiebeg Shootings” is as pleasant a companion as any one 
could wish for a railway journey or a solitary evening in cham- 
bers, and his latest book will prove no disappointment to his 
many admirers. Contemporary sketches of sporting experiences 
are frequently spoiled, or at any rate half-spoiled, by over- 
elaboration ; they are too obviously literary, and the smell of the 
lamp can be detected by the least sensitive of olfactories; but Mr. 
Jeans’s book is enjoyable mainly because it gives one the impres- 
sion of having been written for his own enjoyment without a con- 
stant outlook in the direction of the gentle or critical reader, 
The character of the shy, awkward, unselfish Mr. Rummins, who 
is always doing a kindness to somebody, but who cannot rid him- 
self of the feeling of being “ always in the way,” is a delightful 
creation,—the outcome of that best kind of humour which is near 
of kin to sweet and simple pathos. His adventures are genuinely 
amusing, because the fun is never forced: it inheres in the situa- 
tions themselves, and is not the product of an easily learned 
literary trick. Nothing could well be better than the accounts 
of poor Rummins’s involuntary deer-stalking, his misadventures 
at the meet, or his encounters with that terrible gorgon, Mrs. 
General Holdstock ; and as Mr. Jeans evidently loves Nature too 
well to daub her countenance with rhetorical paint, the descrip- 
tive passages are not less excellent. There is nothing to inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the book except the deplorably crude 
illustrations, and they can be disposed of with a sharp penknife 
in less than five minutes. 


We have received from Messrs. Fro-t and Reed (Clare Street, 
Bristol), two etchings by Mr. W. H. Boucher, a‘ter pictures by Mr. 
W. Dendy Sadler, “ The Wrong Side of the He lge,” and “ Unin- 
vited Guests,” the latter being a painting which attracted no 
little notice in this year’s the Royal Academy. It 
is a striking composition, and has been worthily rendered by the 
etcher, who has also doze justic: to the companion picture. A 
third work from the same firm is “Sweet Silence,” a pretty com- 
position of two figures. 
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REMNANTS, DAMAGED, SOILED, 


'f4 a, 
L | B E R T | SAMPLE GOODS, and SURPLUS STOCK 


STOCK-TAKING | of SILKS, CASHMERES, 
VELVETEENS, SHAWLS, FANS, 
SALE 


CUSHIONS, TAPESTRIES, CARPETS, 
ON MONDAY NEXT, | RUGS, CURTAINS, &e., 
JANUARY 4TH, 


Ar GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Paced bento cinnacss 1807.) 


PREMIER VINOLIA. “SOAP. 


4d. (For the Million.) 4d. 


Premier Vinolia Soap gives profuse, creamy, emollient lather, 4d. 
Premier Vinolia Soap is of rare and most delicate fragrance, 4d. 
Premier Vinolia Soap—no soda, sugar, spirit, irritating scents; 4d. 
Premier Vinolia Soap keeps the skin clear, velvety, smooth, 4d. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 





WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of KE, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


DENT and C O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the catia 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight 


0oU R E Y E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o, 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1ls., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 





CALICO SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH ATR. 
(THE BEST NON- CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured, 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 





Illustrated Price-Last sent post-free on application, 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, C HEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
And from first-class country Hosiers specially appointe xd as Agents in each town. 
BR | TISH | With the view of assisting the revival of the 

Silk Industry in the country, DEBENHAM and 

FREEBODY have had a variety of Silk Goods 

Sl LKS. manufactured in Manchester, Spitalfie lds, and 

neat elsewhere, to which they beg to invite the attention 
| of the public. 

DEBENHAM These Silks are of lighter dye than most of those 

AND manufactured on the Continent, which in itself is 
FREEBODY, A Pamphilet containing the recent cor respondence 

in the Times, and patterns of the various Silks, 
LONDON, Ww. | post-free. : 





a guarantee of fair wear. 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 


rs | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
SM EDLEY’ Ss. | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Biths; Oovered 
| mateoatan Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
e 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six ‘ot £t £60 a year, and six of £5)a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6:h, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 





EK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPE 4, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in add:tiou to the ordinary 
subjects ofa High Schoo! Curriculum, Natura! Science, with prac’ ical Laboratory 
work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises, The New Buildings are capable of “accommodating 200 Scholars, 
SCHOOL-HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in “the afternoon. 
SCALE of FEE:, Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding- 
House a’ rangements, apply to the Head- Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can 
be obtained from the Secretary.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUA RY 19th, 
1892, Entrance Examination at the School-House on Monday, January 18th, 


at 10 a.m. 
& Newha'l Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


|} IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 

—Head-Master: G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. (late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford, and for 145 years Assistant-Master at Marlborough College).—First- Grade 
School. Special attention to Mathematics and Science. During past year five 
Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. Laboratory, Carpenters’ and Iron 
Workshops. Open Scholarships. High and healthy site, cricket-ground, fives- 
courts. The present Head-Master has had long experience ba Army pre paration 
at Marlborough. Boarders, £64 11s. (including Tuition) ; Day-Boys, £13 10s.— 
Apply to HEAD- MASTER. 


EALTH and EDUCATION. —LADY anes RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupi'slimitei Classessma‘]. French con- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Beruers Street. 


HE 3 COLONIAL C COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


MITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, *3U FFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Lif>. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the ssoecininsnaiai DIRECTOR. 





M i fp ie HILL SCH 0:0 £, LONDON, N.W. 
FOUNDED 1807. 
Inclusive Fee:.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. 
McCLURE, M.A, LO.M.; to the Boarding-House Master; or to the Secretary, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l4th, 


RIVATE TUITION for the DEAF and DUMB on the 

PURE ORAL SYSTEM.—A Certificated Teacher of some years’ experi- 

ence undertakes to Teach the Deaf and Dumb to Speak and Understand Spoken 

Languages. The Course includes a thorough English education, and special 

subjects areintroduced. Comfortable home in he althy locality. —Address, bar. Pid 
15 Arlington Road, N. W. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE. 


Terms, 34 guineas, Head-Master’s House, 48 guineis, Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone Colleg», Uttoxeter. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Frenc h, German, It: lian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
—CH AMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. ary Master : : Rev A 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN EN TRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 











N ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
i BOYS and GIRLS on THURSDAY, January Ltth, 1892, A limited 
number of boys received as boarders. —96 Heath street, Hampste: ud, N. W. 


I AMPSTEAD COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
THE KNOLL, en ROAD, EAST HEATH, HAMPSTEAD, N, W. 
Principat—Mrs. SONNENSCHEIN, 
LENT TERM BEGI Ns WEDNESDAY, January 2Uth. Science and Language 
Classes for Matriculation, London, 1893, Accompli shments by eminent professors, 
lawn-tennis, and Open-air gymnasiuam.—Apply to the PRI NOLP AL, as above. 





TOUNG SCOTCHMAN (Graduate) wishes to TRAVEL as 
COMPANION or TUTOR.—Apply by letter to ‘‘ A.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, 
Giouces ter Gate, N. ‘W. 
AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. pen on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
Playg ground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Re ference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s 8, the Head- Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 
N AVY CADETSHIPS. —HEAD-MASTER of well-known 
bis PREPARATORY SCHOOL, wishing to increase connection, will 
receive CANDIDATES at HALF-FEES. N.B.—Has sent up a good many, 
and never had a failure.—Write, ‘‘ Rev. D. D.,’’ May’s Advertising Offices, 162 
Piccadilly, A 


LDERCAR HALL, | near NOTTINGHAM.—E. H. 
De NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L, W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., prepare BOYS 
from 8 to 14 for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. He althy situation; good cricket-ground, 
gymuasium, and workshops. References and te rms on applic: ation, 


URBECK COLLEGE, | ~SWANAGE (in sight of 
Bournemonuth).—Dry, bracing, beautiful, seaside place. Home-School. 
Preparation for Public Schools. Indianand Colonial pupils taken entire care of — 
For list of successes, &c., apply to Rev, T. RUSSELL-WRIGHT, M.A., Principal. 
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REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
P DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certifi-ate in 
Honours) PREPARES BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHI P 
EX4MINATIONS of the Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a 
year, according to age.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, January 15h, 
1892, 
ORNING CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W.— 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, from five years old. Outdoor 
games under supervision of Graduate, who helps in Classical and Mathematical 
work.—Miss WOODMAN will be at home after January 11th, 











ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by W. L. Wyte, 

AR.A., F. G. Cormas, R.L., C. J. Watsow, and Witrrip BaLL, 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S, The Rembrandt 
Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, W. 











OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL 
Now ready, Part 1V., Vol. LIV., DECEMBER, 1891. Price 53. 


CONTENTS, 
Orenxina ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, Dr. F, J. Movat, Sxssion 1891-92, 
ENUMERATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PAUPERS, AND STATE PENSIONS FOR THE 
Acepv. By Charles Booth. 
NATIONALISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM IN Fconomic3. The Address of the 
President of the Economic Science and Statistics section of the British Asso- 
ciation, Cardiff, 1891. By the Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS :—(1.) Report of the “Return of the Rates of Wazes in the 
Minesand Quarries in the United Kingdom.,’'—(2.) Notes on the Preliminary|Re- 
turns of the Censuses of some British Colonies (continued).—,3 ) Movement of 
the Population in France. By V.TurGNan. (A Translation.)—(4.) Creation 
and Discolution of Trades Unions, By V. Tur@nan. (A Translation.) —(5.) 
Population of the Earth, Preface and Tables. By H Wagner and A. SupaAN. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
— YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the Kighteenth Session in the Department of Scienze, 
Technology, and Arts, BEGINS TUKSDAY, January 12th. The Classes prepare 
for University Degrees in Arts, Scienc», and Medicine, as well as for various pro- 
fessions. New Studeuts will be admitted to most of the lecture coursas, as well 
as to the Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering and Leather Industr‘e.’ 
Senn Re Weaving-Sheds and Dyehouse, and the Art Room and Drawinz- 

ce. 


The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 
1, For Regular Day Students, 
2, For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Leither Industries. 
4, Classes in Agriculture. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
HE HEAD-MASTER of SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


having resigned his Mastership, the Governors are prepared to receive 
TKSTIMONIALS from CANDIDATES for the Office, whick will become vacant 
at the close of the Lent Term, 1+92. 

The Head-Master receives a fised salary of £2(0 a year, with a capitation fee 
of one sixth-part of the tuition fee; and has an excellent house, free of rent, 
rates, and taxes, with am ple accommodation for 70 Boarders, 

Further particulars, with a copy of the Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, can be obtained by application to J. A. FFOOKS, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors, Sherborne, Dorset, to whom testimonials, with 2} printed copies, are 
to be sent on or before Saturday, January 30th, 1892, 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University within the British Empire. 

Dated December 23rd, 1891. 








(A Translation.)— 6.) ) 
Quarterly List of Additions to Library. 


Index to Vol. LIV. (1891); Appendix; List of Members ; Rules, &c. 
London: E, STanFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Notes on Economical and Statistical Works.—(7.) ( UNDLE SCHOOL.— NEXT TERM BEGINS 

JANUARY 29th.—PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES.—Special 
Arrangements made for Boys entering the Army, the Civil Service, and Business, 
—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER or SECRETARY. 








MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. | 


WORKS. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
In cloth, 8vo, price 8s. 
JUSTiCE (Part LV. of “ The Principles 
of Ethics ’’). 


ESSAYS. 3 vols. 
Fifth Thousand@, pr:ce 30s, (10s, each), 





THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. Kighth 
Thousand, 163. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 
Thousand, 2 vols., 34s. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fifth Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 

PRINCIPLES © of 
Vol. I. Third Edition, 21s, 


—— The Same. 
and Political Institutions). 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. If. (Ceremonial 


Second Thousand, 183, 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
(separately). Second Thousand, 12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 


TIONS. f£econd Thousand, 8vo, cloth, és. 
The DATA of ETHICS. Sixth 


Thousand, 8s, 


OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library | 


Edition (the Ninth), 8vo, 103. 6d. 
EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


The MAN versus the 


Eleventh Thousand, ls, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
LONDON and EDINBURGEB. 





Just published. 


THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 
A Sketch of its History, Cultus, and Solemn Exposi- 
tions. With Notes on Relics generally, 
By EDWARD A. PLATER, 


With Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


R. Wasnp curve, 18 Paternoster Row. 


|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NERvovs- 

NESS AND WanT OF ENERGY.—Whe first 
the nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants 
energy, the time his come to take some such altera- 
tive as Holloway’s Pills to restrain a disorder from 
developing itself into a disease, These excellent Pills 
correct all irregularities and weaknesses, They at 
so kindly, yet so energetically on the functions of 
digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
revived, the blcod rendered purer, while the muscles 
become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and 
absorbent systems are invigorated. These Pills are 
snitable for all classes and all ages. They have a 


most marvellous « ffect on persons who are out of 
condition ; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, re- 
bao strength to the body and confidence to the 
mind, 


STATE. | 


| 





| AN EsTrmMate OF Mozart, 


Library Edition. | 


No. 915. JANUARY, 1892. 
CoNTENTS. 
Fiery YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE, 1942-1892. 
PLEASURE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
By Frederick J. Crowest. | 
SKETCHES FROM EasTeRN TRAVEL, 
On FowWLERS AND WILD-FowLInNa. 
the Marshes,”’ 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 
CRICKET AND C&ICKETERS, 


2s, 6d, 


By ‘A Son of 


| In OakHAM PastTURES, 


| GOLD MEDAL, 


| fession in preference to French renown 


| Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


| London, W.0. 





THE Fait OF BALMACEDA, 
in Chile. 

A CHAPTER OF REMINISCENCES: LoRD ROSEBERY’S 
“Pitt.” By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 

Tue OvuTLOOK OF THE NEW YEAR. 


By an English Resident 


Witir1Am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


PARIS, 1878. | 








q 
72) 
i>) 


F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 Cc O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor. Supplied | 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OCO., 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





those who take Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, which stop a cough at once—relieve the 
breathing—loosen the phlegm, and produce ease 
and comfort truly astonishing. Dr. Locock’s Wafers 
instantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consump- 
tion, bronchitis, colds, shortness of breath, pains in 
the chest, rheumatism—and taste pleasantly.—Sold | 
at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls, per box, by all | 
Druggists. 


HROAT IRRITATION andCOUGH 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these | 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these | 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 74d.; tins, ls. 1id.; labelled ‘‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- | 





| dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London,” | 








| 1 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. 


isq. 
| Alban G, H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Established 1821, 


UARDIAN' FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Henry JouHN Norman, 


and 


Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GerorGeE Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 

a Lefevre, M.P. 

Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

Charles F, Devas, Esq. | Esq. 

Granville F, R, Farquhar, John B. Martin, Esq. 

| David Powell, Esq. 

| Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

| Roderick Pryor, Esq. 

| John G. Talbot, Esq., M P. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


u3q. 


James Goodson, Ksq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
John Hanter, Esq. | 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Munager cf Fire Department—A. J. ReELTon. 
Sub-Manager, Home Fire Tept.—R. G, Cocurane. 
Share Capital at present paid up 


and invested aad « ,000 ,000 
Total Funds, upwards of .., 4,516,000 
Total Annual {ncome, over 938,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 


| should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 
IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


| calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
| not drawn below £100, 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
PRESERVED 


Burs, 
VISIONS, and 
por MEATS. Also, 


PRO- 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





| — — | CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
. COUGHS, _ except 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BENGER'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“‘ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 


scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNE F O RD’S 
M A G N E S | A ™ Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE (RESIDENITAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 








HIS new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘‘ Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, clectric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (whic th distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its nnmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with iene bath, &e. 
British servants only ; high- class cuisine and exquisite table appointme nts. Rooms secured by telegraph. 


Address, ‘‘ BELGRAVIAN, LONDON;”’ or Telephone No. 3,083. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, Kc. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 


rege aE Pastilles and Powder for Burning’ and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


=e 2s. nian each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 22, 64. 

THE Rourat Voter. By Sir Herbert  Maswetl, Bart. 
Dome:Tic Decorations. By Lady Colin Campbell. 
THe GREATNESS OF Pitt. By T. E. Kebbe'. 
MEN OF LETTERS AND THE §TaTE. By W. Earl 

Hoigson. 
A CORNER OF Essex, By Julia Cartwright. 
WomMEN IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. By J. G. Alger. 
Tee Mystery oF GraviTaTion. Ry J, E. Gore, 
Men-SERVANTS IN INDIA. By C.T Buckland, 
Mr. GoscHEN’s Mission, By 4. Egmont Hake, 
AMONG THE Books, 


London: W. H. Auten and Co., 
Waterloo Place, 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 


JANUARY, 1892. 


Edited by * i. TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H, 
AVA! M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
gine NTS. 


Tue CeRKBRO-SPINAL AXIS AS A THERMAL CENTRE 
AND WateR-Power. By B. W. Richardson, M.D, 
ASYMMETRICAL CONDITIONS MET WITH IN THE Faces 
OF THE INSANE, WITH SOME KEMARKS ON THE 
DISSOLUTION OF Expression. (L[liustrated) By 

Jobn Turner, M.B. 

Tue DiatHesIs OF GENERAL PaRatysis. By G. R. 
Wilson, M.B. 

Lunacy 1n Norway, 1891. By William Habgood, M:D. 

Tue LocaL GoveRNMENT ACctT, 1888: ITs PROBABLE 
ACTION ON THE TRFATMENT OF INSANITY IN 
ENGLAND. By J. A, Campbell, M D. 

PROTECTION OF MeEpicaL MeN BY THE ENGLISd 
Lunacy Law. By A. Wood Renton. 

Some Notes ON THE USE OF SULPHONAL AS A 
SEDATIVE AND Hypnotic. By Dr. J. Carlyle J. hu- 
stone, 

Report ON InitsuH Lunacy L* GisLation.—IMPORTANT 
Lunacy AcTION.—INEBRIATE ASYLUMS, 


London: J. and A, CuurcHiLt, New Burlington 
treet, W. 


Limited, 13 








Now ready, No, 29 —= —— price 2:, 6d.; post- 
free, 2-. 


Subscription for 1892, Ibs. +» post-free, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., 
M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Oxford. 

CONTENTS :—Frontispiece: The Editor.—Notes : 
Registration of Foreign Copyrights, by ‘‘ T. E. S,;’* 
Emplosers’ Liability and Trade-Union Cases; Kffects 
cf “Derry v. Peek,’’ &.—The Criteria of Jurisic- 
tion. By A V. Dicey, Q,0.—The Early History of 
the Incorporated Law Society. By V. 1. Chambcr- 
lain.—The Declaration of Future Rights. By W. A. 
Bewes. ogee co ng undsr the Ptolemies By 
E. P, Fry.—Married Woo e1’s Debts, By Ernest 
C. C. Firth.—The * Quadripirtitus.” By F. W. 
Maitland.—The New German patent Act. By Ernest 
Schuster.—Book Reviews, 

*,* Vols. I. to VII. (1885 to 1891), cloth lettered, 
each 12s, 

STEvENS and Sons, Limited, 11) and 120 Chancery 
Lane : L o: oadon. 


Just wulitabet, price 33. 


M I WN OD 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
JANUARY. (No. I. of NEW SERIES.) 
Containiug, among others, the following Articles: 

Symsotic Logic. By W. E. Johnson. 

Tue Ipea oF VaLtur. By 8. Alexander. 

THE CHANGES OF METHOD IN HEGEL’s DIALECTIC, 
By J. Ellis McTaggart. 

THE Law oF PsycioGENESIS, By Professor Lloyd 
Morgan. 
Witiiams and Norcats, 14 Henrietta Strect, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Ediuburs eh. 








uM PAUL'S 








Cc ATHEDR: AT. 

The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of “ The 
BUILDER” (4d.; by post, 44d.) contains the under- 
mentioned ILLUSTRATIONS, viz. :— 

ST. PAU. L’S CATHEDRAL. (No. 13 of “ Cathedral 
Series. 
(a) View from South-West, 
(b) Large Ground Plan, 
(:) Detailof Library Staircase. Mr. R.S. Ayling. 
OLD ST. PAUL’S, before Destruction of Spire. Mr. 
H. W. Brewer. 
ST. PETER’S, ROME. The Dome, Mr. J. Fulleylove. 
OLD ST. PETER’S, about 1450. Mr. H.W. Brewer. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. The North Transept. 
Mr. J. Begg. 
KLINGEN THOR, ROTHENBURG. Mr. A. B. Pite. 
DELACROIX MONUMENT. Woodcut by Mr. J. D. 
Cooper. 
KIRKSTaLL ABBEY, 
(Photograph.) 


HE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S. 
(Reprinted from ‘‘ The BUILDER,” January 
28th, 1888. 
A few Copies of this Plate (15in. by 11} in.), on 
stout paper, unfolded, for framing, are still on Sale, 
price 6d ; by post, 8d. 


ORTFOLIOS 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s, 6d.; 
by post, 3s. 


The Editor. 


before Removal of Ivy. 





London: OFFICE of ‘ The BUILDER,” 


46 Catherine Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 





TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, GOD’S 
FOOL, by MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
and AUNT ANNE, by an ANONY- 
MOUS AUTHOR, commence in_ the 
January Issue of the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, Now ready, price 1s. 





NEW WORKS. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
MRS. FRANK GRIMWOODS 
NARRATIVE OF HER ESCAPE 


FROM THE 
SCENE OF THE RECENT 
MUTINY IN MANIPUR 


Is now 1e1dy, in demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 15s, 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK, 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait by Mil'ais, 5 Etchings on Steel, and upwards 
of 100 Ulustrations, 26s. 


SECOND EDITION, 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: 
from London to St. Davids and Back. By James JoHN HisseEy, Author of 
‘“*A Tour in a Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route, Demy 8vo, 163. 





By Mrs, J. H: RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on Foot 


through the Black Forest. By CHartorre E. L. Ripprxii, Author of 
** George Geith of Fen Court.” Large crown Syo, 103, 64, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NOTICE.—The New Novel by Miss F. M. PEARD, the Author 
of “His Cousin Betty,” ‘ Paul’s Sister,” §c., will be ready 
neat week in 2 vols. It will be entitled 


THE BARONESS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The FAWCETTS and GARRODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Augusta A. 


Varty-SmiTH. In 3 vols. crown Syvo. 

“The book is strong, interesting, and original, and will be widely read and 
appreciated. It is strikingly dramatic, and the story never flags for a moment, 
aud is buman to its very depths. It shows the strength of a man with the 
tenderness of a woman, and its pictures of Cumberland farm-life are inimitable.” 
—Manchester Courier, 


By the AUTHOR of “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Albany de Fon- 


BLANQUE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling mysteries which the author 
Qacnnny unravels with remarkable ease...... A really clever work.’’—Morning 
ost, 


By the AUTHOR of **NO RELATIONS,” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot. 


crown 8yo, 
_ “*A book which cannot easily be laid down after it has once been taken up. It 
is constructed with admirable art, developed point by point with a skill which 
keeps the reader in a state of nervous suspense. It is a ta’e of murder, but it 
has nothing in common with the cheap sensationalism of the ordinary murder- 
melodrama,’’—Pail Mall Gazette. 


2 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 
MADDEN. Edited by his Son, T. M. Mappen, M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ Ais visits to many climes and cities of men, his literary tastes, and his friend- 
ship with Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, and a host of other celebrities, far- 
nish abundant material for a fascinating biography.”—Timz?s, 


TWO YEARS AMONGST 


SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introiuctory Chapter on 
North Queensland. By W. D. Pircarry, F.R GS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 


“ This is a capital work of travel. I+ records in an unpretentious fasbion the 
experience of a couple of years on the coast of New Guinea and the neighbourinz 
isles ; it narrates some thrilling adventures by sea and land; and the anthor, 
without having mach literary polish, hos a happy knack of telling his story 
clearly and dramatically.”—Morning Post, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


By A. W. BuckLanp, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. crown 
Svo, 6:. 


“ The book deserves to be widely read.”—Morning Pos*, 


An OCTAVE of FRIENDS. By Mrs. 


Lynn Linton. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“A decidedly entertaining series of sketches and stories.”"—Daily Teleg raph. 


The STORY of the LIFE of JORGEN JORGENSON. 


The CONVICT KING. With Repro- 


ductions of Original Drawings by Jérgen Jérgenson. By J. F. Hogan, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lost Explorer.” Now ready, crown S8vo, 2s. 6d, 


“*We can cordial'y commend this book to young and old; they will find it in- 
teresting, amusing, and instructive,”—Athenzum. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “The INSANITY of GENIUS.” 


The INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 


GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. Nisger. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ The book is a curious and interesting one.” —Times, 
“*Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest alike 
: the scientific inquirer and the mere szeker of entertainment.’’—Saturday 
evieuw, 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COM- 


MANDERS. By the late Professor 0. D. Yonge. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


IN TWO MOODS. From the Russian 


of KoroLeNKO. By Srreivs STEPNIAK and WILLIAM WESTALL. 6s. 
Next week. 


IN a MUSIC-HALL, and other Poems. 


By Joun Davipson, Author of ‘* Scaramouch in Naxos,” “* Perfervid.” 67, 
[ Neat week. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A BAFFLING QUEST. By Ricuirp 


Dow Lisa, Author of ‘* Miracle Gold.” 3 vol:., 31s, 6d. 


“The render is not likely to put it down till he has solved its skilfully managed 
secret.”— Stundard, 


MR. JOCKO. By J. Focerry, Author of 


** Lauterdale,”’ “‘ The Countess Irene,”” 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. [Now ready, 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 


3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
[Shortly. 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “‘ Roy’s Repentance.” 


FICTION IN SINGLE VOLUMES AT 3s. 6d. EACH. - 
DECK-CHAIR STORIES. By Ricnarp 


Pryce, Author of “ Just Impediment,” &c. Crown 8vo, 33. 61. 


“This is perhaps the most readable an‘ in other respects the most remarkabla 
collection of short stories that has been published this year.’’—Acudemy. 


The GREAT MEN and a PRAC- 


TICAL NOVELIST. By Joun Davivson, Author of ‘*‘ Perfervid.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The stories are all excellent, and the humour is very choice,””—Glasgow Herall, 


KILMALLIE. By JHewnry Jounsroys, 
Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Glenbuckie.”” New and Cheaper Edition, 33. 6d. 
“* His two little volumes are real literature, and deserve to become classic*.”— 
Westminster Review. 
“Mr, Johnstone works in a vein peculiarly rich. From it he has already pro 
duced some excellent material, and we expect much more from the same quarter.” 
—Pull Mull Gazette, 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF LOWELL’S WORKS. 
Just published, Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S LATEST 
LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1891. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61, 


The ASCENSION and HEAVENLY PRIEST- 


HOOD of OUR LORD. By Wittram Mituiaay, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN VAUGHAN. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The PRAYERS of JESUS CHRIST. A 


Clo ing Series of Lent Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. By C.J 
Vaueuan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. 
Vol. V., just ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. The 


Works of William Shakspeare, Edited by WILLIAM ALpIS WRIGHT, M.A. In 
9vols, Vol. V., containing King Henry VI., First, Second, and Third Parts, 
King Richard III., King Henry VIII. 


NEW PART OF THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
Just ready, Part IV., Royal 8vo, 5:3. 


The ECONOMIC JOURNAL: the Journal 


of the British Economic Association, Edited by F. Y. EpGEworTH. 


ConTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 
1, ARTICLES :— 
Aw Intropuctory LEcTURE ON PouitTicaL Economy. Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth. 
Tur ALLEGED DIFFERENCES IN THE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN, 
Sidney Webb. 
THE Coat QuEsTION. Forster Brown, — 
Tue New TuHeEorY oF INTEREST. W. Smart. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOCIALIST PROGRAMME IN GERMANY, Professor 
G. Adler. 
Larour TrovusLes In New ZEALAND, W. T. Charlewood. 
An Avtempt TO ESTIMATE THE CIRCULATION OF THE RupPEE. F. C. 
Harrison, 
2. REVIEWS. 
3. NOTES AND MEMORANDA, 
4, RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW Books, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





H. SOTHERAN ‘and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREE T, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIUALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





U PSTarRs onl DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE ‘HOTEL. apereaeren 


Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 


Endowments or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S ai 45 fo IS WELL WORTH 








Write for it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Eon: 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARG 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communicatiors 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





CORRESPONDENCE AND CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 


THE TSAR PERSECUTOR. 


By E. B. LANIN. 


PROBABILITY AND FAITH. 
By the late BISHOP OF CARLYLE. 


THE Lonpon Water Companies. By Archibald E. Dobbs. 

THE FAILURE OF THE NILE CampalGN. By Archibald Forbes. 

VitLaGe Lire IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—l, France. By the Rev. W. 
Tuckwel', 

THE ReEvivat or “ Henry VIII.” By Frank H. Hill. 

— THEOLOGY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Thomas Collins 
snow. 

A New Capirauist. By Francis Adams. 


See THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1892, 


ISBISTER acne CO., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN Policy. By the Right Hon, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Bart. 

THe New Astronomy. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

A Hanprut oF Leap. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

— on YOKE OF THE BuTTerFLies.—II. By the Hon. Auberon 

erbert. 

THE BuiInD GuIDES OF IraLty By Onida. 

Puitie Bourke Marston. By Coulson Kernahan. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN AMERICA. By William Roberts, 

Victor Hugo: *‘ Diev.” By Algernon ag les cal 

PARNELL AND BuTT: A DIALOGUE. By D. Traill 

A Human Document. Chaps, 12-15, By W. H. Mallock. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ee 


THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


A Weekly Rebietv. 
Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for JANUARY 2nd contains :— 


AN ARTICLE ON THE PROPHET BAB. 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF EASTERN NAMES. 


NEWS FROM THE COURT OF CHARLES THE 
SECOND. 


THE TROUBLES OF A MINOR POET. 
THE LAW-COURT HAT. 
FROM VICTORIA SQUARE, S.W. 
A LETTER FROM MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
A POEM BY WILLIAM WATSON. 

And many other miscellaneous papers. 


Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1Is—_HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued. 








| ie ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .«. « toe eee £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription, 


——— ee 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to iia -— of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .., A) Sees a eee OM ¢...... 072 


Including postage to: any ‘of an ‘anme pleaten 
oe America, France, sepia om 
China, &e..., cm maa aes DO 46s scec ORD Bi cccae 078 
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Now ready for JANUARY. Price 6d. 


THE BOOKMAN: 


A Monthly Journal for Rockreaders, Bookbuyers, 
and Booksellers, 


CONTAINING : 
An Earty PorTRAIT OF Ropert Brownine. 
IMPRESSIONS OF BROWNING 
Fac-SIMILE OF AN IMPORTANT ORIGINAL OF ROBERT 
BURNS, 
Tue ORDEAL OF Str AustTIN FEVEREL, 
ApvVICE TO A YOUNG JOURNALIST, 
FE CaTHEDRA. By “Y. Y.” 
New Books. 
News NOTES AND GossIP, 
&e., &e. 


Pu BLISHING OrFIcE: 2 7 PATERNOS TER Row. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
ConTENTS oF JANUARY NUMBER, Price Is, 
AT MIDNIGHT. 
By Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
I. THE SYNOPTIST GOSPELS. 
By Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
JOHANNEAN QUESTION. 
By Rev. Prof. W. Sanday, D.D. 
ST. PAUL’S FIRST JOURNEY IN ASIA 
MINOR. 
By Piof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A. 
THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 
By Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 
GIDEON. 


By the late Rev. Prof. W. G. 
Elmslie, . 
THE BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS. 


By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 
1. ABRAHAM KUENEN. 
2, OLD TESTAMENT NOTES. 
By Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 


HO DDER and STOUGHTON, 
(#2 3 ATERNOSTE R ROW. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE 


NEW REVIEW. 


With the January Number, which commences 
a New Volume, the NEW REVIEW will be 
GREATLY ENLARGED, and will henceforth 
almost a an size the Half-crown Reviews. 

UNPUBLISHED NOVEL by THOMAS 
( ARL YLE will be commenced in the January 
Number. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Elited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
JANUARY. Price ls. 
Wotton REINFRED: AN UNPUBLISHED 
Chaps. 13. By Thomas Carlyle. 
“ MERRY ENGLAND.” By the Duke of Marlborough. 
Tue DANGERS OF THE ANALYTIC SPIRIT IN FICTION: 
By Paul Bourget. 
ENGLAND IN Eayprt. II. By 
Edward Dicey, C.B, 
How INTEMPERANCE HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY Com- 


London: 





Nove, 


I, By Madame Adam, 


BATEP. By the Duchess of Rutland. 
Tue LireraRy Drama: A Repiy. By Henry Arthur 
Jones. 


AvTHOoRS AND Critics. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 

INTER-ASTRAL COMMUNICATION, By Camille Flam- 
marion, 

LITERATURE, 


By George Saintsbury. 
Tue Drama, . 


By A. B. Walkley. 


London: Loxemans, Garry, and Co. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review for Churchmen 
and Churchwomen. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents or JANUARY NUMBER, 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

By Rev. F, L. H. Millard. 
SACRAMENTAL ConFEssIon. By Rev. W. F. Hobson. 
— “A PENSIONS: A SCHEME, By Rev. S. J. Eales, 
Tue ANGLO-CaTHOLIC MOvEMENT AMONG THE JEWS. 

By Rey. F. Arnold. 
SypNey Sire, By Mrs. L. B. Walford. 
OvuR VILLAGE CuuRCHES. By W. H. Davenport- 
_Adams, 
UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS OF COLERIDGE AND LAMB. 
: By W. T. Brooke. 

No Compromise.” Chaps, 21-23. By Helen F, 
; Hetherington and Rey. H. D. Burton. 
T HE WORLD OF JINSE cts. By Agnes Giberne. 

Mrs. Pickett.” (A Short Story.) By J. Carmichacl. 
Tue Rep Exr. By Fergus Hume. 
Sermon Outlines—Bible Questions and Answers— 





Correspondence—Church Notes and Queries— 
Reviews, 
GRIFFITH FarRAN and Co., Limited, 


Newber: 
House, Lon lon, ree 





THE 


Nineteenth Century. 


The JANUARY NUMBER, 


which commences a New Volume, contains Contributions by :— 
N TICHOLAS SHISHKOFF (of the Relief Committee of the Society of the Red 
Cl Pisces rdeea tres arte tu cecpecteee mati tae “THE HORRORS OF HUNGER.” 


* Lorp RoOsEBERY AND Mr. Pitt.” 
pureer 1 HART, M.D....................c0.000000e8e2. “ HYPNOTISM AND HumsBua.” 


EARL GREY 

“ PROTECTION—-FREE-TRADE—FAIR-TRADE—COLONIAL TRADE.” 

H eres Me Wt Ae 8.2 sodg pa divemnauagacraveauictba eee saan: “Our Minor Poets.” 
e 


i HE RIGHT HON. 


4 on RIGHT HON. 


THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE 

“ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF POWER.” 
117-1) 215 170 | i ae ole ee neine weet ti tev 
“IMPERIAL FEDERATION FOR NAVAL DEFENCE.” 
“ MUTUAL 


—— RIGHT HON. 


> 


AID AMONG THE BARBARIANS.’ 


] YRINCE KROPOTKIN 


_ REV. SAMUEL A. BARNETT..................... Man, East anp WEsT., 


. “TAXES ON TRANSPORT,’ 


THE RURAL VOTER :— 


i. — RIGHT HON. LORD THRING 
: “THE LAW, 


W M. ACWORTH.. 


THE LAND, AND THE LABOURER.” 


2. \ JILLIAM E. BAN wc.: csc: “ FaRM-LABOURERS AND THEIR FRIENDS.” 
S. WARS. STEPHEN ERA TRON | ociicisecccccccccoce exoccccesers “ HopGe at Home.” 
) M a € 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Ltd. 


ASHLEY: a Serial Story, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” Commences in 


THE ARGOSY FOR’ JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY.—Cosvenrs :— 


1. ASHLEY : a Serial Story. By Mrs. HENry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1.—Lauretta Carnagie. 
A DIARY of the DAYS GONE BY. 
3. A GUILTY SILENCE: a Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 
Chap. 1. Hugh Randolph at Home.—Chap. 2. Charlotte’s Birthday. ao 
Chap. 3. At Irongate House——Chap. 4. Miss Davenant.—Chap. 5. Seen 
through the Laurels. 


2° 


4. LIFE’S OPENING YEAR. By Emma RHODEs. 

5. IN the LOTUS-LAND: Recollections of Egypt. By CHAarRLEs W. Woop, 
F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 

6. The EVENT at MILFORD. 

7. A FEW HOURS in a BLIZZARD. By Apa M. TrorrTer. 

8. A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 


tasteless MONTHLY—NOW READY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Now ready, an Entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged, of 
DR. J. C. FLUGEL’3 DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


A UNIVERSAL 


ENGLISH-GERMAN & GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
By Dr. FELIX FLUGEL. 


Three Volumes imperial 8vo, bound in half Persian mvrocco, price 45s. 
German- English Part, 1 vol. (940 pp.), price 15s., now ready. 
English-German Part, 2 vols, (about 1,800 pp. ), price 30s, will be issued in February, 1892. 

After many years of preparatory work, the Fourth thoroughly recast Edition of Fliizel’s Dictionary is 
complete, and forms by far the most comprehensive and practical dictionary of the kind ever offered to the 
public. 

Times —‘‘There seems every reason to anticipate that it will become a standard work.” 

Scotsman.—*‘ The best book of its kind.’ 

Notes and Queries.—‘* The fullest dictionary of the German and English languages.’ 

University Correspondent,—'* A monumental work of which we can only speak in terms of praise.” 

Public Opinion.—‘** Remarkable for the erudition associated with German scholarship.” 

Schoolmaster.—‘* An invaluable guide to the English student of German literature.” 

Literary World.—“ Ev.dently the result of much original study and conscientious labour.” 


ASHER and CO., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Brunswick: George Westermann. 


FISHERS 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO. LIMITED. 


NEW NOVEL.—“ The FLIGHT of the SHADOW,” by GEORGE MACDONALD, 











Author of ‘‘ Malcolm,” 6c., with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, is ready this day at all 


Booksellers’, price 6s. 





HYDERABAD, MADRAS, AND MYSORE, &c. 


The DUKE of CLARENCE and AVON- 


DALE in SOUTHERN INDIA, By J. D. Rers. With 5 Autotype Portraits, 
and 28 Views in Photogravure, super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
gilt top, 31s. 6d. 
“A very handsome and richly illustrated vo'ume......A pleasant and va'uable 
record of an important epoc) in the life of the Heir-Presumptive.”’—Standard, 


PAROHMENT LIBRARY. 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BURNS. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW LancG. Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 
6:.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


The ELZEVIR SERIES. 


The EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morris. 


A New Edition, Elzevir 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 63. 
-OXFORD ANNALS. 


EARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. 


By Frances DE PARAVICINI. Demy 8yvo, 123, 
© Pleasant gossip about John de Balliol and his w'fe, about other early bene- 
factors, about the statutes and the topography of the College, transcribing copious 
passages from Matthew Paris, Antony 4 Wood, and the Cullege registers, with 
translations of the same.” —Times, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 


CEPILION. By F. W. Epripce-Green, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates, 
crown 8vo, 53. 
“ Carefully written and the matter well arranged. A va'uable addition to our 
| too small literature on the important subjest of colour-blindness,”’—Saturday 
eview. 
THEOSOPHY, MESMERISM, &c. 


The OCCULT SCIENCES. A Compendium 


of Transcendental Doctrine and Experiment, embracing an Ascount of 
Magical Practices, Secret Sciences in connection with Magic, Modern Spiri- 
tualism, Mesmerism, ‘theosophy, &. By ARTHUR Epwarp WalItTE. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 


THIRD SERIES, NOW READY. 


LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 


By R. Cust, LL.D, First Series, 103. 6d. ; Second Serie*, with 6 Maps, 21s. ; 
Third Series, 21s. 


The WORTH of HUMAN TESTIMONY. 


By Tuomas FirzArtruur. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


ROSMINI’S LIFE. By the Rev. W. 


Locrnart, B.A, Oxon. With Portrait, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. 


ROSMINIT’S ORIGIN of IDEAS. Translated 


from the Italian. 3 vols., 10s, 6d, each, ‘ 


ROSMINI’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


from the Italian. 3 vols., 102, 64, each. 


COMPENDIUM of ROSMINI’S PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Tuomas Davipson. In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


Translated 





CANON CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The PSALTER: its Origin and Religious 


Contents, in the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of 
Religions. By T. K. Coryne, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy S8vo, 163. 
“‘Dr. Cheyne has long been recoznised as one of the most learned and devout 
of the modern school of Oxford theo'ogians. These qualities are displayed in his 
Bampton Lectures.”—Times. 


The RISE of PROTESTANTISM. 


MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION 


in GERMANY, until the Close of the Diet of Worms, By CHARLES 
Brarp, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


** Calm and lofty in tone, and written with scholarly sobriety. An important 
contribution to English literature.” —English Historical Review. 
“‘ Loftiness of conception, chaste dignity of style, calm i-npartiality of judg. 
ment, keen philosophical penetration, aud iuminous spiritual insight.”"—Academ j. 
Vols. I. to V., each 16s. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. 


A Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Goveu, B.A. Lond. Demy 8vo, 
** A learned book...... Put together with much industry and con:cientiousness,” 


—Spectator. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 


PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, Addre:sed to 


a Middle-Class Congregation. By W. L. Paigr Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 53, 
“Speak al ways with earnestness and good sea3ze.”’"—Setsman. 
‘*Manly pre iching and sympathetic as well as outspoken counsel.’’—Scot!ish 


rene PROFESSOR NEWMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 
MISCELLANIES. Vol. V. CHIEFLY 


ACADEMIC. By Professor F. W. Newm.n, Doamy 8vo, 123. 
“ Scholarly, suggestive, as well as fascinatiag iu style.” —Scotsman. 


CHINE*E BALLADS. 


The BOOK of CHINESE POETRY: being 


the Collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known as the Shin 
Ching, or Classic of Poetry. Metrieally Translated by CLEMENT F. R, ALLEN. 
Demy 8vo, 163, 


POEMS, with Additions. Including 


**Rosalie: a Tale of the Wye.”’ By Joun S:presk, Translator of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History. Crown 8vo, 63. . 


“Much superior to most modern poestry.”—Academy, 
*** Unto One of the Least’ is a striking composition, which those who read it 
wiil not easily forget.”’—Spectator. 


ESSAYS in VERSE. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SKETCHES from NATURE: Poems. By 


SHEILA. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BALLADS and LYRICS. 


Tynan. Small crown Svo, 53. 


A DREAM of OTHER DAYS: a Romantic 


Poem. By Lieutenant-Colonel Fire-Cooxson. Small crown 8vo, 23. 61, 


By May Sinclair. 


By Katharine 





MODERN~ SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


The Works to be comprised in the Series are primarily not for the student, nor for the young, but for the educated layman, who 
needs to know the present state and the result of scientific investigation, and has neither time nor inclination to become a specialist 
on the subject which arouses his interest. Each book will be complete in itself, care, however, being taken that, while the works do 
not overlap, they cohere where necessary with each other, and while thoroughly scientific in treatment, they will, as far as possible, 
be presented in simple language, divested of needless technicalities. Illustrations will be given wacrever needed by the text. 





Ill 


The CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir! The OAK: a Study in Botany. By H. 


ROBERT Batt, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. (Ready. | MARSHALL WARD, F.R.S, 


The HORSE: a Study in Natural History. | The LAWS and PROPERTIES of MATTER. 


By Wi1tt1am Henry FioweEr, C.B., Director of the British Natural History Ae bide 
Museum, [Immediately. | By R. T. GuazeBroox, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam idge. 





London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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